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The Veiltail goldfish (Carassius 
auratus), with its long gracefully 







folded caudal fin is one of the 






most exquisite of fancy goldfish. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1949, 


NO GENERAL ELECTION UNTIL 1950: THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. ATTLEE, WHOSE DECISION NOT TO 
TO DISSOLVE PARLIAMENT THIS YEAR WAS OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED ON OCTOBER 13. 


this announcement, said that speculation about the date of the General Election had 


The persistent rumour that a General Election would be held this year was dispelled 
on October 13 when the Prime Minister issued an official statement saying that 
‘Having regard to the disturbing effects on trade and industry and on the national 
effort by the continuance of speculation as to an early General Election, the Prime 
Minister thinks it right to inform the country of his decision not to advise his 
Majesty to dissolve Parliament this year."’ This decision is believed to have had the 
approval of nearly all the Cabinet, which met on October 13. Mr. Churchill, referring to 


ADVISE HIS MAJESTY 


undoubtedly led to disturbance of trade and industry * But whose fault is that?" he 
asked. “ It is the fault of one man, the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, who could at any time 
in the last month, by a nod or gesture, have dispersed the rumours that he 
intended to spring a snap election. ... Any loss there has been—and it may be 
heavy—has been entirely due to him and to his failure to be able to make up his 
own mind.” [Exclusive portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa.) 
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4 Nei year, I see, the Battle of Alamein Reunion in 
London is being kept on the night of Trafalgar 
Day. This seems appropriate, for the people of 
Britain have come to think of Alamein as a battle 
comparable with Trafalgar, Blenheim and Waterloo. 
It was, they feel, decisive ; it decided, that is, something 
both dramatic and of supreme importance in a memor- 
able way. In magnitude it was not, comparatively 
speaking, a very large battle, and far fewer com- 
batants were engaged in it than in many other battles 
of the war, though many more than at Trafalgar, or 
even than at Waterloo and Blenheim. Nor was it, 
on the face of it, judging by the number of casualties 
inflicted on the enemy and of prisoners taken, anything 
like so decisive as the later British victories of, say, 
Tunis and Falaise. Yet more than any other battle 
except, perhaps, 
Stalingrad, Alamein 
changed the course of 
the war. It brought 
the tide of Axis 
victory, which had 
flowed unbroken since 
Pearl Harbour, to a 
decisive halt, It did 
more ; it reversed: it. 
It was the only victory 
of the whole war for 
which the bells of 
England’s churches 
rang. Instinctively, 
England's leader and 
England's people knew 
what it meant. It 
meant deliverance and 
certain victory. 

The great man who 
won it will go down 
to history as one of 
Britain’s supreme 
soldiers. He will rank 
with Marlborough and 
Wellington, Cromwell 
and Clive. In hun- 
dreds of years’ time, if 
our civilisation by then 
survives and its his- 
tory is remembered, 
his campaigns will be 
studied by soldiers who 
want to learn how wars 
may be won, By a 
strange and fortunate 
dispensation of pro- 
vidence, Britain pro- 
duced during the late 
conflict a wonderful 
constellation of great 
soldiers: Wavell 
and Alanbrooke, Alex- 
ander, Slim and Paget, 
Gifford and O'Connor, 
to mention only a few 
—men who had won 
their spurs as company commanders in an earlier and 
still more exacting war—and, of a younger generation, 
probably Orde Wingate—and two or three more. These 
will be remembered and their names enrolled among the 
heroes of Britain's military Pantheon. But history 
has a way, perhaps unjustly, of emphasising the high 
peaks, and just as Nelson in retrospect towers among 
his contemporary sea peers—and what peers they 
were—Montgomery, I think, will seem to tower among 
his. The little Field Marshal with the piercing blue 
eyes, and the habit of victory, belongs now to the 
enduring legend of our race. He will become the 
theme of poets and of nursery tales. 

This is not to say that Montgomery did not have 
his critics, even at the hour of his victories. He 
possessed that element of ruthlessness which is a 
necessary attribute of all the great captains. He 
did something, too, which in any but a very stable 
age a man who commands large armies is forced to 
do, if he is to get decisive results from them. A Saxe, 
a Moltke, or a Haig, directing the forces of a highly- 
civilised nation in which the principles of tradition 


“ Rough Notes of Seven Campaigns" (1869). P. 64. 
“ Borderers in Battle.” (Martin's Printing 


* J. S. Cooper, 
t Hugh Gunning, 
Works; 158.) 


AN AIR CRASH WHICH SHOOK A VILLAGE: 
BOMBERS, WHICH CRASHED IN FLAMES NEAR ISLEHAM, IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
AND RESCUE VEHICLES, 


on Heligoland as part of an exercise. 
to carry the atom bomb. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and orderly subordination are so strong as to be 
instinctive, can afford to be unknown to the rank and 
file; they will carry out his orders through their 
officers even if his name is unknown to them. But 
where such automatic response is lacking, as must 
be the case in any revolutionary period, a great leader 
cannot afford to be anonymous. He must dramatise 
himself, as Napoleon and Alexander did, so that an 
order issued in his name becomes a spur to endeavour 
and a buckler of confidence. It is part of Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s greatness that he realised that 
Britain was no longer what she had been in 1914, and 
that the rank and file, if they were to put forth their 
maximum effort, needed some more than ordinary 
stimulus. In giving it them, in making his own 
name a clarion call to victory, he temporarily offended 





Isleham, in Cambridgeshire. The explosion of the bombs damaged ceilings and broke windows in the village. 
The machine, a B-50, is the largest type of U.S. bomber to o; 
It is an enlarged, more powerful version of the B-29, has a 141-ft. wing-span and is 99 ft. in length. 


some of his own profession, and of the ruling class of 
Britain, who stood in need of no such artificial stimuli 
themselves, and had not the imagination to realise that 
many of their countrymen did. His dramatic appear- 
ances and crisp, compelling speeches, his beret and the 
badges on it, the limelight, Press and photogenic, that 
blazed around his magnetic presence, genuinely pained 
many fine professional officers of the older school. 
They could not see the need for them. 

Montgomery could. He knew how much the 
citizen soldiers of the new armies needed to feel 
confidence in their higher leaders. ‘‘ Whare's ar 
Arthur?" asked one fusilier of another as, under 
Beresford’s blundering command, they tramped up 
the blood-stained hill of Albuera. ‘I don’t know, I 
don't see him,” replied his comrade. ‘‘ Aw wish he 
were here.’""* It was this feeling in his men that 
helped to make Wellington, as he himself said of 
Napoleon, worth two divisions on a battlefield. In 
his fine book, ‘ Borderers in Battle,"’ Captain Hugh 
Gunning has given us an account of a visit by Mont- 
gomery to the 3rd Division on the Dutch-German 
border in the melancholy November of 1944. ‘‘ The 
ceremony took place in a draughty shed, and when th 
Field Marshal had completed the formal program 
he gave one of his characteristic addresses. His 


THE WRECKAGE OF A B-50, ONE OF THE LATEST UNITED STATES LONG-RANGE HEAVY 
THIS AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE AMBULANCE 


AND (LEFT-CENTRE) THE BLACKENED CRATER CAUSED BY THE EXPLODING AIRCRAFT. 
Twelve men lost their lives on October 13 when a U.S. bomber, carrying twelve 500-lb. bombs, crashed in flames a mile from the village of 
S. ying t e He refused to fear 


personality showed itself brilliantly on these occasions; 
he was a soldier talking among soldiers and the words 
he spoke to his troops were not reported to the outside 
world in the newspapers. His style of oratory in 
the field was real soldier talk, without trimmings, 
right to the point, and he never left his meaning in 
doubt. He showed that greatest gift of leadership, 
the ability to make men feel that he and they were 
equal partners in the venture. The private soldiers 
and the junior officers were treated like generals 
listening to a general. He spoke to them as if they 
were all potential field marshals.”’t That, it will be 
remembered, is what Napoleon did. 

In what else did Montgomery’s genius as a com- 
mander reside ? First and foremost, I would suggest, 
in his capacity for going straight to essentials and 
never losing sight of 
them. He has the 
clarity of Big Ben 
striking the hours; 
everything that comes 
from his mind is clear, 
decisive and unmis- 
takable. Secondly, 
that he possessed the 
quality essential to 
every master of war: 
of precise, uncom- 
promising realism. He 
never went into battle 
inadequately prepared, 
because he saw so 
clearly the inevitable 
results of doing so. 
His mind was the 
opposite of that kind 
of mind so perfectly 
drawn by Dr. Johnson 
in his portrait of his 
helpless old friend and 
dependent, Mrs. 
Carmichael, who, it 
will be recalled, was 
wiggle - waggle and 
could never be got to 
be categorical. A 
nation whose armies 
have to wage war 
under the ultimate 
direction of lifelong 
politicians particu- 
larly needs this 
quality in its 
generals. 

Last, but certainly 
not least, Field 
Marshal Montgomery 
possesses, as all great 
soldiers must, the gift 
of high courage, both 
moral and physical. 


The bombs were to have been dropped 
ate from Britain and is one of the aircraft seiected 


either his enemies or 
misfortune, facing both 
with a supreme confidence which he transmitted to 
every man under him. In one of the accounts he has 
given us of his campaigns, he writes that he has always 
planned his battles on the assumption of victory. 
“The leader’s power of decision,” he has written, 
“results from his ability to remain imperturbable in 
crisis. His calmness prevents panic and his resolution 
compels action. It follows from this that the leader 
must be less fearful than his men. He need not be 
impervious to fear, since men require a human figure 
to lead them. What he must do is to radiate an 
atmosphere of confidence which will show his men 
that he is less afraid than they. He must have the 
moral courage to stand firm when his men are wavering. 
In this respect they will judge him by his power of 
thought and action in a crisis. Fear destroys the 
faculty of thought and paralyses action. The leader 
must continue to think longer than his men, and his 
thoughts must lead to action. The leader's greatest 
asset is the ability to act normally in abnormal con- 
ditions, to continue to think rationally when his men 
have ceased to think, to be decisive in action when 
they are paralysed by fear.” If Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery had never won a battle, these words would 
still show his complete understanding of what war 
demands in those who lead armies. 
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THE PRINCESS, ON FORMAL OCCASIONS; AND WITH AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





THE PRINCESS RECEIVING THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE WINDLESHAM CAMERA CLUB; 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS IS INSPECTING A CAMERA, WHILE BEING PHOTOGRAPHED. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW PARISH CHURCH OF BROMLEY, KENT, WHICH WILL 
REPLACE THAT DEMOLISHED IN AN AIR RAID IN APRIL, I94I : H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


STUDYING THE CAMERA OF ONE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE WINDLESHAM CAMERA CLUB, OF 
WHICH SHE IS PATRON: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WHO OPENED THE CLUB EXHIBITION, 


DORCHESTER FOR THE DINNER OF THE 


ARRIVING WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE 
12 PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
ROVAL COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GYNACOLOGISTS ON OCT, 


EXAMINING A REFLEX CAMERA BELONGING TO ONE OF THE 
AT WINDLESHAM MOOR, 


WINDLESHAM CAMERA CLUB: H.R.M. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Camera Club, and on October 14 she opened their 1949 Exhibition at Camberley 
Surrey. In order that her portrait might appear as the frontispiece of the exhibition 
catalogue, her Royal Highness graciously consented to receive the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Club at her country house, Windlesham Moor, some 

time before the exhibition, so that they might take special photographs of her. 


Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh returned from Birkhall to Lond 

on October 10, and on October 12 they attended the dinner of the Royal College 

of Obstetricians and Gynacologists, this being their last public engagement together 

before the Duke's departure for Malta, fixed for October 15. On October 13, the 

Princess laid the foundation-stone of the new Parish Church at Bromley, which will 
replace the building destroyed in an air raid in 1941, 


is Patron f the Windlesham 
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AT EARL’S COURT: TEN THOUSAND CONSERVATIVES HEAR MR. CHURCHILL. 


WILL DO OUR BEST FOR ALL, WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOUR....” MR. CHURCHILL 


IF THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITAIN IS ENTRUSTED TO US AT THIS CRISIS IN HER FATE WE 
A VIEW OF THE PACKED EMPRESS HALL. 


ADDRESSING THE CONCLUDING MEETING OF THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE ; AND (BELOW) 


the Conservative Conference at want to make clear above all else We are not going to try to get into office 
The huge building by offering bribes and promises of immediate material benefits to our people the 
He spoke of only pledge that | will give on behalf of the Conservative Party is that if the 
government of Britain is entrusted to us at this crisis in her fate, we will do our 
but with clear and faithful simplicity ; 


Mr. Churchill addressed the concluding meeting of 
the Empress Hall, Earl's Court, on Friday evening, October 14 
was packed and it is estimated that 10,000 people heard his speech 


the pass to which Britain has been led, and accused the Government of a “ rake's 
’ he said, “there is one thing which I best for all, without fear or favour ... 


progress "' of unbridled extravagance. ‘ But,’ 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S RIGHT-HAND MAN : MR. ANTHONY EDEN, WHO MADE AN OUTSTANDING SPEECH AT THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Anthony Eden made an outstanding speech at the end of the debate on the truth. For the future he could promise nothing but hard and challenging times, 
emergency motion on the economic crisis on October 12, the opening day of the with longer hours for some and harder work for all. “ Britain,”’ he said lived by 
Conservative Party's annual conference—the last before the General Election—at the diversity ; Socialism meant uniformity. Yet given a fair field there was nothing that 
Empress Hall, Earl's Court. He strongly criticised the Government's financial policy, British industry and the British people could not do. One thing above all was 
saying that the country needed a Government which would tell the nation the whole lacking—a Government worthy of the task of the hour 


Exclusive portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa 
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N Eastern German Republic has not taken 
long to appear since the Western was 
created at Bonn. On October 7 the executive 
of the Communist-controlled Unity Party in 
the Russian Zone summoned what is known 
as the German People’s Council. This institu- 
tion or congress immediately declared itself 
to be the provisional Volkskammer (Lower 
House) of the Parliament of the German 
Democratic Republic. It was a delightfully 
simple process. The speed and ease with which the trans- 
formation was effected may have caused a passing pang of 
envy in the minds of those who had worked so hard and 
for so long on the preliminaries to the setting-up of the 
German Federal Government at Bonn; but, after all, 
* Westerners ”’ are precluded from doing things in that way, 
and it will require a good deal of proof that that is the 
way in which the Germans, as a whole, prefer that they 
should be done. Herr Grotewohl, once known as a Social 
Democrat leader and more recently joint Chairman of the 
Socialist Unity Party, was nominated the first Prime 
Minister. The new Government comes to birth 


A WINDOW ON 
THE EASTERN GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


renders it impossible to obtain without force. The new 
Government emphasises the division of the country. 

Again, in a unified Germany the unpopularity which 
has fallen upon Russia as a result of handing over a great 
slice of territory to Poland would have been in all pro- 
bability less acute, because thinly spread over the whole 
country. In her own zone, the seat of the new Government, 
it is concentrated. We hear little eneugh about affairs 
in Eastern Germany, though the Governments of Britain, 
the United States and France must have a great deal of 
information about them. The outsider may be unable to 
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that it could not be permitted until the 
Germans had been “ re-educated.” It is to 
be feared that the re-education has not been 
very thorough or extensive, but nevertheless 
we have been forced to move on. We do 
so with a certain anxiety, as one mounts 
a horse which looks quiet enough to-day, 
but behaved like a savage the last time 
it was out. And goodness knows we do well 
to be anxious; for this horse has savaged 
many others besides ourselves in its time. We talk 
glibly of the eradication of National Socialism, and discuss 
whether or not it has been accomplished. In point 
of fact, the Nazi creed and philosophy were products 
of the German spirit rather than the creators of a 
special spirit appearing in the time of Hitler. They 
grew from the conditions prevailing after the First World 
War, from the sentiment that “ the German man ’’—about 
whom all good Germans talk unceasingly—ought to have 
gained the victory and was cheated out of it. They grew 
also out of the appalling humiliation, not merely of defeat, 

but also of disapprobation, of virtual proscription, 





without an election. There are to be elections 
to the Volkskammer, we are told, but not until 
this time next year. 

As the Lower House starts off without an 
election, and is, in fact, the German People’s 
Council, it is of interest to consider what the 
latter is and how it came into being.. And 
there we come up against one of the funda- 
mental differences between Eastern and Western 
notions of democracy. It is claimed that this 
congress was the result of an election, but 
there was, in point of fact, none in our sense 
of the term, The voters were presented with 
a single list, though it is true that this was 
by no means all Communist, because Eastern 
Germany's political education has not yet 
progressed to the point when a one-party list 
could be presented to the “ electorate.”” The 
approved parties were given quotas, but the 
list was presented as a whole. The ballot 
papers bore a statement which no one would 
care to contradict, and unless the voter denied 
it he voted for the list. Yet hard as it was for 
a voter to vote “‘ No” when he thereby appeared 
to deny that he was in favour of the unity of 
Germany and of a just peace treaty, rather 
more than one-third did so, The majority was, 
at all events, less impressive than those usually 
obtained under Soviet auspices, and even then 
was obtained only by weighting the balance in 
various ways in favour of Communism. I will 
not discuss them in detail, but as some evidence 
of lack of prejudice in accepting them as con- 
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on the part of the world at large. The Germans, in 
their gloomy pride and love of introspection, in- 
herited from the philosophers whose influence has 
been so great in the formation of modern Ger- 
many, had chewed the cud of disappointment, 
injustice, unpopularity, and embittered it with 
the nihilistic bile which is another. element 
in the German make-up. Then Hitler came, 
so much a mountebank, so shoddy a dictator, 
that the worst reproach which could be 
levelled against any nation is that of submitting 
| to a Hitlerian dictatorship rather than that 
of submitting to the principle of dictatorship. 
| The depth of the humiliation, the weight 
| of the defeat, the extent of the suffering 
| and destruction, all these were worse in 1945 
| 





than in 1918. We should therefore be foolish 
to sup that a recurrence of the spiritual 
developments which followed the First World 
War can be altogether avoided. We know 
already that more and more Germans are 
inclined to take a lenient view of National 
Socialism, or even to defend it in principle. 
! The rebirth of the spirit is inevitable, though 
| prudence may confine its scope and clumsiness 
extend it. What is important is that the 
spirit should not be allowed a free hand in 
dictating events as it was from the remilitarisa- 
tion of the Rhineland to the rape of 
Czechoslovakia. In.those days it was given 
this free hand through the timidity, selfish- 
ness, or sloth of the World Powers. To-day 
the danger lies in the hopeless division between 
the States victorious in the Second World 





firmed, I will add that I see no confirmation of the 
further allegations of actual falsification of figures. 

This is a much more interesting development 
than appears at first sight. The Russians appear 
never to have had any desire for a German 
Government such as they have now created. 
They have {said over and over again that 
their first desire is German unity, and here there 
is ‘no reason to suppose that they have not been 
speaking the truth. A unified Germany, if they 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE NEW RUSSIAN-SPONSORED GOVERNMENT 


OF EAST GERMANY! HERR OTTO GROTEWOHL, ONE OF THE JOINT 
CHAIRMEN-OF THE COMMUNIST SOCIALIST UNITY PARTY. 


had started it “ on the right foot ’’ and maintained the power 
to guide it by material or moral means, would have been in 
their hands a marvellous instrument. A unified and subservi- 
ent Germany would have been as good as a seat upon the bank 
of the Rhine, in fact, as a bridgehead over the Rhine from 
Karisruhe to near Nijmegen, Apart from purely military 
strategy, it would’ have been a splendid field for the exercise 
of that political strategy which Soviet Russia continually 
practises, a means of exerting her influence and that of 
her ideology upon the peoples of Western Europe. The 
Communists of France are powerful enough to-day. What 
might they not become with a Germany under Russian 
influence on the doorstep ? Then there is the matter of the 
Ruhr, which Russia rightly sees as one of the vital questions 
of the future. She desires to obtain some measure of 
control over its destinies. A united Germany would have 
given it to her, if anything could. A divided Germany 


established. 
between the present occupying Powers is hard to conceive.’ 
Governments give the Germans greater power of expression, he — that ‘ 
be exerted on the side of unity, and it may well be that they l 
agreement having been reached by the victors of the Second World War.” 


A MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE DIVIDED STATE OF GERMANY WHICH THE ALLIED OCCUPATION CREATED 
AND WHICH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BONN GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN GERMANY AND THE 
CREATION OF THE RUSSIAN-SPONSORED EASTERN “‘GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


In his article on this page Captain Falls discusses the consequences of the existence of two Gornes 
Governments, that of Bonn and the new Russian-sponsored one in Eastern Germany. * he 
writes, “ two States have been set up in Germany and division of the country has been more a. 
It is likely to last for several years at least, and how it is to be ended by an 
Pointing out, however, that these new 
* their influence will an 
eventually attain, it without 


measure the hostility to Russia, but it is unquestionable 
that it exists. No other explanation can account for the 
unending flow of refugees from east to west, since these 
people abandon every stick they possess, and Western 
Germany is still by no means a land to which men and 
women would emigrate without worldly possessions from 
choice or unless the alternative were very grim. Russia 
clearly possesses the loyal, and in some cases even enthu- 
siastic, support of a large number of convinced Communists 
—they may amount to some millions—but it is to be 
doubted whether she can rely upon the people of the new 
republic as a whole. 

Some shrewd observers indeed came to the conclusion, 
as long ago as last year, that Russia had revised her policy, 
and that Germany no longer held in the Russian scheme 
as high a place as immediately after the war. That view 
seems to me plausible enough, so long as it does not lead 
to the proposition that Russia can afford to disinterest 
herself in Germany to such an extent as to allow her to 
fall completely under Western European and American 
influence. That I hold to be impossible. Germany, with 
her great population, her industrial potential, her scientific 
ability, and the remarkable restless activity of mind and 
body which has survived defeat in two great wars within 
a generation, remains in many respects the strategic and 
political key to the future of Europe. She sets all the 
world, including ourselves, a difficult problem, but in 
Russian eyes this must take the most doubtful form of all. 
Russia cannot, as I have suggested, rely upon her, and as 
a result of partition can exercise no control over the greater 
part of her territory and population, but must, on the 
other hand, keep a close eye upon her and endeavour 
to prevent her becoming too valuable an asset to the 
Western Powers. 

And so two States have been set up in Germany and 
division of the country has been more firmly established. 
It is likely to last for several years at least, and how it is 
to be ended by agreement between the present occupying 
Powers is hard to conceive. The recent developments 
have, however, established a new factor of capital impor- 
tance ; the will and temper of the German people themselves, 
which have probably been afforded better opportunities 
to express thentselves by the formation of these new States. 
Their influence will be exerted on the side of unity, and it 
may be that they will eventually attain it without agree- 
ment having been reached by the victors of the Second 
World War. This liberation of Germany, this restoration 
of her destinies to her own hands which is going on before 
our eyes, has always been inevitable. Immediately after 
the war we cénsigned it to a far-distant future, or declared 


" HAVE STRESSED. 


War. There are even observers who believe 
that the greatest danger to European society 
lies in Germany rather than in Russia, and 
though I do not agree with them here, I can 
understand their point of view. 

They feel that by insensible stages Germany 
will recover her prestige and influence to such 
extent that she will actually gain a 
hold upon Soviet Russia, through superior 


reement 





THE NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NEW “ GERMAN DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC SET UP BY THE RUSSIANS IN EAST GERMANY : THE VETERAN 
COMMUNIST, WILHELM PIECK. 


intellect and efficiency, as she used to dominate Tsarist 
Russia, and perhaps become the predominant element in 
a new confederation of Communist States. The picture 
does not appear to me altogether a likely one, but there 
is nothing fantastic about it. It is perhaps even more 
unpleasant to contemplate than that which I sketched 
earlier in this article, a united Germany Communised and 
directed by Russia. It is not inevitable that either one 
or the other should appear, but it must be confessed that 
there is a considerable danger. The prospect is one which 
has to be faced sooner or later, but the loosening of control 
over Germany from the West, now apparently to be followed 
by a loosening of control from the East, has made it more 
insistent. It is for that reason I now invite consideration 
of the problem ; but I, for my part, have not changed my 
views, and still look upon the Russian menace as more 
serious than the German. 
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THE BIRTH OF A NEW PUPPET STATE: 
EAST GERMANY’S “DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC.” 
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BLUE-UNIFORMED “ PEOPLE'S POLICE’ IN A PARADE WHICH RIVALLED THE 


INSPECTING THE 
IN RAINCOAT (CENTRE). 


OLD HITLERIAN DEMONSTRATIONS : HERR PIECK, THE NEW PRESIDENT, 


| a ; 

BB se ul. 
BERLINERS WATCHING THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEWL ELECTED 
KAMMER, THE THIRTY-FOUR-STRONG UPPER HOUSE OF THE NEW EAST < 


MEMBERS OF THE LANDER 
7ERMAN GOVERNMENT 
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WITH THE REPRESENTATIVE OF HIS 


DENOUNCE THE NEW RUSSIAN-SPONSORED THE NEW PRESIDENT OF EAST GERMANY 
WHO HOLDS THE RANK 


HERR WILHELM PIECK (LEFT) AND MR. SEMENOV, 
OF AMBASSADOR IN THE SOVIET MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


IN THE U.S. SECTOR OF BERLIN: A MEETING HELD TO 
GOVERNMENT OF EASTERN GERMANY, WHICH WAS ATTENDED BY A CROWD ESTIMATED AT 60,000. MASTERS : 


THE LARGE BUILDING IS THE SCHOENEBERG CITY HALL. 
House) of a new “ German Democratic Republic,"’ and appointed one of its members, 


Prime Minister. By October 9 Herr Grotewohl had prepared his 


On the facing page Captain Falls discusses the implications of the setting-up by the 
10 it was announced 


Russians of the new ‘German Democratic Republic’ of Eastern Germany. The Herr Grotewohl, 
Bonn Government took time to come into being owing to the necessary series of Cabinet for the agreement of Party headquarters. On October 
sanctions and consents customary that the Soviet Military Commission would be superseded by a Control ( 

administration. Things are managed more swiftly and would hand over its administrative powers to the new German Government 
in totalitarian circles. The new East German Government has had an extremely On October 11 the President, Herr Pieck, was elected, as were the thirty-four members 
rapid development. On October 7 the “ People’s Council’’ of East Germany (which of the Landerkammer, or Upper House, and the asion celebrated with a large 
was “elected” some time ago in a rigged election with a single list which the voter scale political parade in the manner of Hitler. On October 12 Herr Grotewohl 
marked “ Yes" or “No” in answer to an impossible question of the “ Have you announced his Cabinet and made a statement of policy which contained no surprises 
stopped beating your wife?" type) turned itself into the Volkskammer (or Lower but revealed that the new Government would have little real authority. 


consultations, elections, and all the necessary checks, 


in the creation of a democratic 
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“A WRITER'S NOTEBOOK”: 


N.B.—The 


ROM 1892,” 
cighteen, until recently 


say the publishers, ‘‘ when he was 
that is to say, through- 
out most of his writing life—-Mr. Maugham kept a note- 
book."" The word “ kept’’ has rather a mortuary 
air in its context ; perhaps Mr. Maugham wrote the 
modest little statement himself: he has uttered 
valedictions before to fiction and to the stage. But 
I cannot believe that he will ever cease making notes 
about life, or, in some manner, commenting on his 
observations. In 1944, when he was seventy, he 
wrote: ‘‘ When I was forty I said to myself: ‘ That 
is the end of youth.’ On 
my fiftieth birthday I 
said: ‘It’s no good fool- 
ing myself, this is middle 
age and I may just as 
well accept it.’ At sixty 
I said: ‘ Now it ’s time 
to put my affairs in order, 
for this is the threshold 
of old age and I must settle 
my accounts.’ I decided 
to withdraw from the 
theatre and I wrote ‘ The 
Summing Up’, in which 
I tried to review for my 
own comfort what I had 
learnt of life and litera- 
ture, what I had done and 
what satisfaction it had 
brought me. But of all 
anniversaries I think the 
seventieth is the most 
momentous. One has 
reached the three score 
years and ten which one 
is accustomed to accept 
as the allotted span of 
man, and one can but look 
upon such years as remain 
to one as uncertain con- 
tingencies stolen while old 
Time with his scythe has 
his head turned the other 
way. At seventy one is 
no longer on the threshold 
of old age. One is just 
an old man.” 
later, in 1949, he adds a 
postscript to his postscript 
having written three 
novels during the exten- 
sion of that “allotted 
span,’’ which seems to be 
about the only thing he 
accepts on Biblical 
authority. ~Hé remains 
the sceptic: the troubled 
Hedonist who never 
thoroughly enjoys the ‘ht more than 20, 
feast because he is always 
aware of the skeleton at the feast which the Stoic 
in him persuades him to face. He regrets that he 
is not one of ‘the lucky ones” who “ have 
found in the belief in a life to come an adequate 
compensation for the troubles of their brief sojourn 
in a world of sorrow."’ But, impelled to find 
“some assuagement to the pessimism that long 
ago found immortal expression in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes '’ he consoles himself with “the heroic 
courage with which man confronts the irrationality 
of the world "’ ; with the examples of Paddy Finucane, 
Captain Oates, and Helen Vagliano. It is strange that 
that path of reflection has not brought him to a con- 
templation of the Cross, which was meant for an 
example to us all, But then it is odd that Marcus 
Aurelius (with whose attitude, though not in point 
of asceticism, he has much in common) should have 
been so uninquisitive about Christian doctrines as 
to have not merely ignored but actually persecuted a 
faith which was made for bim, “ There is,”” says 
Mr. Maugham, “a nobility which does not proceed 
from thought. It is more elemental. It depends 
neither on culture nor breeding. It has its roots 
among the most primitive instincts of the human 
being. Faced with it, God, if he had created man, 
might hide his head in shame. It may be that in 
the knowledge that man for all his weakness and sin 





*” A Writer's Notebook.” By W. Somerset Maugham (Heinemann ; 
r2s. 6d.) 




































“1 AM LIKE A PASSENGER WAITING FOR HIS SHIP AT A WARTIME 

Five years PORT. 1 DO NOT KNOW ON WHICH DAY IT WILL SAIL, BUT I AM 

READY TO EMBARK AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE’: MR, SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM IN THE LIBRARY IN HIS FRENCH HOME. 


In his preface to ‘ A Writer’s Notebook,”’ Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
who has now reached the age of seventy-five, says: “1! have 
retired from the hurly-burly and ensconced myself not uncom- 
fortably on the shelf." Mr. Maugham has been waens Sete 
now for over fifty years, and during the five years which he 
has “ stolen while old Time with his scythe has his head turned 
the other way” he has written yet another three novels, and, 
in spite of Mr. Maugham’s assurances that he will write no more, 
his readers all over the world hope that, like Shaw, he will still 
be producing books when he is a nonagenarian. Mr. 
who has written many of the best short stories, novels and 
lays of our time, settled twenty-two years ago at St. Jean 
ap Ferrat, on the French Riviera. ! 
and has lived for a long time in the United States. It is estimated 
000,000 copies of his works have been printed 
throughout the world. 


He has travelled widely, 


i fe 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


is capable on occasion of such splendour of spirit, 
one may find some refuge from despair.’”’ There is, 
I think, incoherence here : ex nthilo nihil fit. 

But these brooding reflections do not dominate 
the book, the title of which rightly describes it. In 
the main it is a collection of observations: things 
seen which might fertilise stories, and little plots, 
heard or just thought of, which might be the germs 
of stories. I don’t remember anything quite like it 
in English. Some of the casual ruminations recall 
Samuel Butler, though they are seldom as chirpy and 
mischievous as 
Butler's; but the 
notes for the use of 
the playwright and 
novelist remind me 
only of those to be 
found in the note- 
books of Tchekov. 

Some of the 
earlier entries are 
so juvenile and 
callow (and one so 
offensive) that they 
might have been 
omitted ; though at 
no stage is 
Mr. Maugham dull. 
But Mr. Maugham 
started with a 
medical training, 
and he is as willing 
to offer himself for 
dissection as to 
dissect others. Not 
quite all of him, as 
we have publicly 
known him, is in 
this book. There 
is plenty of the 
analyst ; plenty of 


Maugham, 


the microscopist ; 
plenty of the sad 
and sardonic 
observer of human 
affairs; plenty of 
the scrutineer of 
background detail. 
But there is not 
much of the man 
who, in the play 
“ Sheppey,” let 
loose his hankering 
after a poetic vision 
of life, and very 
little of the jolly 
playwright who 
produced in “ Jack 
Straw” (a play which fitted Charles Hawtrey like a 
glove) one of the most delightful farcical comedies 
of our day—I suppose I had better say of my 
contemporaries’ day—it must have appeared nearly 
forty years ago and, were there a revival, I should 
rush to it. I can best illustrate the nature of the 
book by quoting a few typical extracts : 

“An old surveillant at St. Jean. Short thick 
white hair and a heavy white moustache. A lined 
sun-burned face. He is against capital punishment, 
for he thinks no one has the right to take another's 
life. He tells the story of how a doctor had arranged 
with a man who was to be guillotined to blink three times 
if he could after his head was cut off, and says that 








" WHEN MY OBITUARY NOTICE AT LAST APPEARS In The Times, AND THEY SAY : 

WHAT, I THOUGHT HE DIED YEARS AGO,’ MY GHOST WILL GENTLY CHUCKLE ” : 

MR. SOMERSET MAUGHAM WORKING ON SOME PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS IN HIS HOME 
ON THE FRENCH RIVIERA. 





By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM.* 


illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book. 


he saw him blink twice.” [I must say a remarkable 
instance of presence of mind. ] 

“Petrograd. Towards evening it can be very 
beautiful. The canals have a character all their own, 
and though you may be reminded of Venice or 
Amsterdam, it is only to mark the difference. The 
colours are pale and soft. They have the quality 
of a pastel, but there is a tenderness in them that 
painting can seldom reach; you find the dreamy 
blues, the dying rose, of a sketch by Quentin de 
-Latour, greens and yellows like those in the heart of 
a rose. They give the same emotion as that which 
the sensitive soul obtains from the melancholy gaiety 
of the French music of the eighteenth century. It is 
a quiet scene, simple and naive, and it makes a 
pleasantly incongruous setting for those Russians of 
unbridled imaginations and wild passions.” 

{[Samoa.] ‘‘ The owner of the hotel. He is a 
dentist by profession, and comes from Newcastle. 
He is a little man, not fat, but not lean either, with 
black hair, thin on the top and turning grey, and a 
small untidy moustache, a very red face, partly due 
to sunshine, partly to alcohol, and a small red nose. 
He wears white ducks and a black tie. He is an 
excitable little man, more often than not tipsy, and he 
loves to tell you the scandal of the island. He is 
fifty, but talks grandly of going to the front next 
February, and you are pretty sure that in February 
he will talk of going in March. He spends his time 
chatting with the guests and behind his own bar, 
where he can always be persuaded to take a drink 
with a customer. He has owned hotels in Sydney 
and is invariably ready to buy or sell anything from 
a hotel to a horse, from a motor-car to a camp bed- 
stead. He is bellicose in his conversation and fond 
of telling you how he hit this person or the other on 
the nose. He never fails to come out of the contests 
victorious. He is a figurehead in the hotel, which is 
run by his wife, a tall gaunt woman of five-and-forty, 
with an imposing presence and a determined air, 
a large-featured woman with a firm mouth. He is 
terrified of her, and 
rumours run about the 
hotel of domestic quarrels 
in which she has used her 
fist and her foot as well 
as her tongue to keep him 
in subjection, She has 
been known after a night 
of drunkenness to keep him 
for a day in his own little 
bit of veranda, and on these 
occasions, afraid to leave 
his prison, he talks rather 
pathetically to people 
on the street below.” 

It is an alert age, and 
I should not be surprised 
were many of Mr. 
Maugham’s_ hints for 
stories and situations (and 
a story develops out of a 
Situation) found useful 
by his juniors. He has 
never been short of 
notions, and I cannot 
believe that his busy 
brain will cease working, 
or his busy pen cease 
responding to it, merely 
because he thinks that he 
has passed through the 
“Seven Ages of Man” 
and is now, if not “a lean 
and slippered pantaloon " 
a somnolent “ granfer” 
basking, if it can be called 
that, in a chilly residue of 
sunshine. His actions belie his thoughts. He may 
be reminded of the example of Thomas Hardy. He 
also was cosmically gloomy and bewildered by the 
ways of ‘‘ The President of the Immortals.” But he 
sang like a lark years after the “ allotted span” was 
behind him, and renewed his youth by remembering 
how many famous men of the past : “ burned brightlier 
toward their setting day.’ We all have to face this 
close some time, whether in a sudden ora dwindling way. 
If Mr. Maugham could forget the word “ despair” 
he might still be capable of a new efflorescence. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 638, 
where notices of other books also appear. 
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THE ANSWER TO A CRICKET COACH’S PRAYER: 
A ROBOT DEMON ~OR SLOW ~ BOWLER. 
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THE ROBOT “ BOWDEN BOWLER” DELIVERING A BALL TO A BATSMAN IN THE GOVER AND 
SANDHAM INDOOR CRICKET SCHOOL. SPEED, PITCH AND BREAK CAN ALL BE CONTROLLED. 





THE DREAM OF EVERY NET-PRACTISING BATSMAN: A ROBOT BOWLER WHICH DELIVERS 
A UNIFORM BALL INDEFINITELY--A FRONT CLOSE-UP OF THE MACHINE SHOWING THE 
BOWLING-ARM, 







A. GOVER, THE FORMER SURREY BOWLER, AT THE CONTROL PANEL OF THE ROBOT BOWLING-MACHINE : 
IT RUNS ON ELECTRIC BATTERIES AND CAN BE CONTROLLED FROM EITHER END OF THE PITCH. 


BOWLER who, at the nets, can and will bowl indefinitely, fast, slow or medium, straight, 
4 leg-break or off-break, short, good-length, yorkers or full-pitches—as desired—surely this 
has been the dream of every cricket coach since cricket began, or, for that matter, of every 
mad keen” small boy whose “kid sister" failed to share his enthusiasm. Mr. J. Bowden 
has supplied the answer to this captain's prayer in the “ Bowden Bowler,” an ingenious machine, 
which our photographs show being tried out in the Gover and Sandham Indoor Cricket School at 
Wandsworth. In form it is a large metal box. It is loaded with twelve cricket-balls, and 
these are delivered by the bowling arm—a cupped metal affair which can be seen clearly in 
the top left picture—at 15-second intervals. The speed of the ball’s flight can be adjusted from 
fast to medium to slow, the ball can be spun to give it leg- or off-break, and the length of the ALEC BEDSER, THE SURREY AND ENGLAND BOWLER, EXAMINING HIS 
pitch of the ball can also be precisely adjusted. This example, which is said to have cost £250, MECHANICAL RIVAL: HE IS “ LOADING " THE MACHINE WITH HIS LEFT HAND. 
is driven by an electrie battery—which means that it can be used anywhere. THE BALLS ARE DELIVERED BY THE CUPPED ARM. 
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WHERE WILD CREATURES LOSE THEIR FEAR OF MAN: 
A SMALL NATURE RESERVE IN A PRIVATE GARDEN. 


VISITED BY AN OTTER AND MANY SPECIES OF BIRDS, INCLUDING HERONS AND 
KINGFISHERS A GARDEN POND WHICH FORMS PART OF A NATURE SANCTUARY. 


AT THE ENTRANCE OF THEIR UNDERGROUND HOME: TWO GARDEN BADGERS, REARE! 
AS CUBS ON COW'S MILK AND A BOTTLE, WHICH LIVED HERE FOR TWO YEARS 


A SPRING VISITOR FROM DISTANT AFRICA: ONE OF THE TURTLE-DOVES THAT SPEND 
THE SUMMER MONTHS IN THE GARDEN SANCTUARY. 


MONG the exhibits 

at this year's Royal 
Photographic Society's 
Exhibition was a fas- 
cinating series of photo- 
graphs illustrating scenes 
in the life of an otter 
which were reproduced 
in our issue dated 
October 8. These photo- 
graphs were taken by 
the well-known nature 
photographer, Mr. Oliver 
G. Pike, in a nature 
sanctuary which forms 
part of his garden. Mr. 
Pike has now sent us 
some more photographs 
of wild life in his garden 
sanctuary which’ are 
reproduced on these 
pages. Mr. Pike writes 
“ Twenty-six years ago 


I took over a small, 

, BIRD THAT BECAME A NATURALIST’S CONSTANT COM- 
YANION FOR EIGHT YEARS: A TAWNY OWL THAT WAS 
EVENTUALLY TORN TO PIFCES BY OTHER JEALOUS OWLS 


wild tract of country on 
[Continued below . 


RABBIT WHICH BROUGHT UP HER FAMILY ONLY THREE YARDS FROM THE FOX'S EARTH WHICH 
SHE WAS SEEN TO ENTER WHILE THE VIXEN AND HER YOUNG WERE INSIDE. 


Continued.) which there stood a large bungalow. Two-thirds of this tiny estate consists of an old 
sandpit with sloping banks all round on which there are many clumps of brambles, bushes and 
trees, while in other parts there are slopes covered with sand and embedded rocks, and beneath 
these a smal! pond. During the past years thirty-four species of birds have nested and reared 
their families in our garden, and a dozen species of mammals have brought up their young there. 
It is impossible to describe the enjoyment we have obtained from watching and photographing the 
birds and animals that have learnt to overcome fear and become our friends. Our efforts, 
although on such a small scale, have proved how quickly animals and birds discover a place in 
which they are not molested. The whole estate covers slightly less than 1} acres, but it has the 
advantage of being surrounded with orchards, open fields and many large pools. On summer 
mornings we often see a flash of brilliant colour as a kingfisher darts to our garden pond. This 
lovely bird has regular times for fishing in its various haunts, and we have found that it arrives 
at about the same hour each day. Providing we keep still, this bird will go on with its fishing 
while we sit on a garden seat above the pond. I think that many of the eight species of 
warblers that have visited us are the same pairs that have been here in previous years, for all 
seem to take up their special territories after their arrival. The chiffchaff always has its own 
corner, and the three pairs of willow warblers keep to their respective banks. The three’ pairs of 
robins are very jealous of their territories, one always chooses the bank close to our entrance 
gates, the second builds its nest behind the old barn, while the third likes the bank at the far 
end of the garden. The handsome red-backed shrike and his mate have nested in the tall hedge 
above the pond, and we have often watched them stealing the bees as they fiw to or from their 
hives; holding the struggling insects in their claws they would first extract the sting with their 
beaks before swallowing them. The singing bird we appreciate most is our garden warbler; he 
sings continuously from the end of April until July, filling the whole garden with his loud, pure 
notes. On one or two occasions a heron has come to the pond in the early morning and cleared 
out all the fish, but there are always more placed there to attract him. An injured tawny owl 
lived with us, having the free flight of the garden; sometimes at dusk it would perch on my 
wrist, staying there as | walked around. Other tawny owls seemed to object to this, for one or 
more would swoop down, almost striking it in passing. For eight years this bird was my constant 
companion, and would utter pretty, soft notes to me while | talked to him. One night we heard 
a commotion outside our bedroom window and several tawny owls calling. In the morning (Continued above 
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AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT: THE WILD LIFE OF THE 
ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE BROUGHT TO THE DOORSTEP. 


( ontinued. > 
| found my favourite 
bird lying dead on the 
ground, practically torn 
to pieces by the other, 
jealous owls. But it is 
the mammals that have 
interestedus most. 
Twice foxes have made 
their home on our sand- 
bank. One morning, 
while walking around our 
Sanctuary, we noticed a 
great heap of sand that 
had been excavated on 
one of the banks; at 
dusk the same day we 
saw two fully-grown fox- 
cubs emerge; they went 
off together into the 
surrounding fields and 
we saw them return 
early the following 
morning. For three 
months the cubs 
NIBBLING A TWIG AS HE WATCHED AND WAITED FOR HIS remained with us, Pa 


COMPANIONS A FOX CUB WHICH WAS REARED WITH SIX (Continued bel: 
OTHERS IN THE GARDEN SANCTUARY. 


HOME OF THE FOX AND MANY RABBITS THE WOODED SANDBANK ON THE SLOPES 
OF A DISUSED SANDPIT LEADING DOWN TO THE POND, 


WHICH A YEARLY VISITOR: A -NIGHTINGALF WHICH VISITED THE GARDEN IN THE SPRING, REMAINED 
A FEW DAYS, AND THEN FLEW TO A NEARBY COPPICE TO NEST. 


an old | Continued from the first, they seemed to know that they had found a safe refuge. They became QUuITt THE MOST FASCINATING VISITOR THAT EVER CAME TO OUR SANCTUARY’ 
es and quite used to seeing us and eventually we managed to gain their confidence to such an extent that AN OTTER WHOSE TRUST IN HUMAN BEINGS EVENTUALLY LED TO ITS DOWNFALL. 
beneath Fihey would leave their earth when they were called to take food from us. One evening they were seen 

reareeé Bon the tennis court having a romping game with our spaniel, for he was really part of our sanctuary, 

there and was never known to injure any living creature. He came to me one day with his tail wagging, while 
ing the sticking out of his partly-closed mouth there was another and very small tail ; on opening his jaws a wood 

efforts, Qmouse jumped out, not injured in any way. Four years ago a vixen and her mate reared seven cubs in 
place in heir earth on our sandbank When the latter were old enough to leave their home, we were greatly 


has the ntertained by watching them playing. Their playground was the tennis court and the surrownding 
summer Banks. One night, with a bright moon high in the sky, my wife and | moved stealthily towards them 
i. This nd were actually able to get right among them. As we stood there on the lawn, the seven cubs romped 
arrives Bround us, darting up the banks and rolling down in a tumbling mass, jumping imaginary objects, and 


fishing Bltogether having the time of their lives. The whole family remained in the sanctuary until 
ecies of early fully-grown, then the vixen left them, and one by one the cubs disappeared. An otter 
for all ften visited our pond and in time came to look upon us as his friends and learnt to regard 
its OWN Ethe fresh fish, which we placed in his tracks, as his daily portion. Teaching him to trust human 
pairs of eings was, alas, his downfall. An angler fishing for pike with live bait in the.big pool a short 


ntrance distance away hooked a powerful creature which he played for well over an hour before he was 
the far ble to pull it ashore; then, not knowing what he had caught, struck it on the head with a pole. 
1 hedge hat was the sad end of a delightful wild creature that had learned to look upon man as a 
m theif Griend. The loss of our otter left a blank in our lives which was hard to fill. Many strange birds 
h their Bing mammals, some wounded or injured by accident, have been brought to us from time to time 
ler; he By neighbours. These have been carefully nursed back to health and given their liberty. Two 
d, pure Badger cubs, a little over a week old, were sent to us; we reared them on cow's milk and a 
cleared bottle, later on bread and milk, and then dog biscuits, until they became fine, big creatures 
ny owl eighing nearly 30 Ib. each. For two years they lived here, often having the free run of the 
on my arden. They became as playful as domestic puppies; occasionally they wandered far afield, but 
one OF Bhey always returned.” Mr. Pike adds that it is surprising how quickly birds and mammals A FAMILIAR BUT WELCOME VISITOR TO THE GARDEN: A ROBIN CAUGH® BY THE 
ponstamt Jearn to look upon human beings as friends and he has proved in his garden sanctuary that CAMERA AS IT WAS ABOUT TO DEVOUR A LARGE PORTION OF GRUBS. 
e heard Qindness will win the confidence of the most shy animal. He pleads for the protection of wild 
above nimals in our public parks and in the great tracts of country supervised by the National Trust. 
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PICURES! A 
strange, re- 
mote-sounding 
word in an_ era 
when folk exist on 
a strange diet, 
which seems to 
arrive in spite of, rather than thanks to. ... What 
can be done about it? The man who has a garden 
can do quite a lot. He can keep poultry, and in 
some cases he can keep a pig. I keep both, and so 
can vouch for what a wonderful background to life 
two sides of home-cured bacon in the house can 
make—two hams, two Bath chaps, and a dozen or 
so pounds of finest lard. The man who affects to 
despise ham and eggs is not merely no epicure ; there 
is something wrong with him. Not that I 
pretend to be an epicure, even by present- 
day standards. But I am prepared to go 
to the small amount of extra trouble 
which makes the big difference between 
a dull and dreary diet and a pleasant 
and interesting one. 

Not all the produce of my pigsty and 
poultry-house comes to the house. A 
generous tithe of it goes to nourish the 
kitchen-garden. At the same time, much 
garden produce goes to sustain the poultry 
and the pig—family intervening. There 
exists, in fact, a sort of triangular symbiosis. 
Nourished thus, the kitchen-garden can go 
far in making meals more interesting, and 
less of a dreary if necessary habit. It is 
chiefly a question of a little enterprise and 
imagination, and of growing the right 
vegetables, gathering them at the right 
time and using them in the right way. 
There are quite a number of vegetables 
which, though easy to grow, one never sees 
in the shops, and seldom in private gar- 
dens. There are others which do appear 
in the shops, but which the thrifty house- 
wife hesitates to buy, because they are 
somewhat costly luxuries. 

It is well worth while experi- 
menting with a few of these each 
year, for it is such things that 
bring the spice of variety and 
change to the dinner table. In 
small and middle-sized gardens 
there may not be the necessary 
space and labour to grow these 
luxury vegetables, in addition to 
the standard, maincrop, utility 
fillers—potatoes, parsnips, and 
the rest. In such cases I person- 
ally would give up growing one 
or two of the bulk vegetables: 
the kinds which are practically 
as good bought as home-grown 
—maincrop potatoes, parsnips, 
cabbages or beetroots, shall we 
say ?—and concentrate on the 
sorts which are never so good 
when they have to run the gauntlet 
of the markets and the shops. 
In that way one could find room 
for a few specialities and novelties. 

Although I would always 
gladly buy farm-grown maincrop 
potatoes, rather than grow them, 














ORANGE... 
I would always grow a few early 
potatoes. Bought new potatoes 
never taste so good as freshly-dug, home-grown 


ones. And what occupation is so fascinating as 
digging new potatoes— unless it be washing for 
gold? I have done both. On average, the tubers 
were larger than the nuggets, but I would place the 
fascination about equal. Scarlet runners are a com- 
mon vegetable, and to me, as usually presented, quite 
revolting. Bought scarlet runners have surely been 
incorrectly classified in the economic world. They 
should be classed with hemp, sisal and flax as fibre- 
producing plants. Almost invariably they are gathered 
too late and too long. Few gardeners or cooks, 
amateur or professional, can bring themselves to 
gather scarlet runners until they have reached the 
dimensions depicted in seedsmen's catalogues. Hours 
are wasted in stringing and shredding, after which 
all texture and all flavour are boiled out of them. 
Gather them young and reasonably small, boil them 
whole, and serve them with butter, pepper and salt, 
and you have a gourmet’s dream come true. The 


POR THE TABLE MR. ELLIOTT DESCRIBES ON THIS PAGE. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


texture is nutty, scrunchy, and all the good flavour 
is retained. ‘It requires very little experience to 
tell which beans are fit to cook whole, and which 
have reached stringy middle-age, but if you have the 
slightest doubt about any individuals, snap them in 
half. If the two halves hang together by strings, 
discard them. Cook them up in the pig or the poultry 
mash ; or consign them to the compost heap. There 
are those who argue that it is extravagant to gather 
runners young and small. Don’t believe a word of 
it. Leaving the pods to grow big and stringy exhausts 
the plants, and soon reduces their productivity. And, 
anyway, the yield of pods on the average run of 
runners usually gets ahead of, rather than behind, 
normal family consumption. If*by chance the crop 


of runners should get ahead of consumption, so that 
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“ WHAT EXACTLY IT IS I DO NOT KNOW " : THE AVOCADELLA, WHOSE DISCOVERY, CHARACTER AND PREPARATION 
TWO OF THE FRUITS, ONE CUT “ ROUND THE EQUATOR " 


TO SHOW THE FLESH AND SEEDS, WITH A FOOT RULE TO GIVE THE SCALE, 





A GROUP OF AVOCADELLAS ON THEIR OWN LEAVES: “THEIR SKINS WERE DARK JADE-GREEN, AND THE FLESH WAS DEEP 
FIRM AND FINE-GRAINED, LIKE RATHER STIFF CREAM CHEESE, OR UNLEATHERY DUTCH CHEESE.” 


Photographs by L. Blakey, Stevenage. 


there is a surplus of elderly pods, too far gone even 
for conventional stringing and shredding, the best 
plan is to gather them and use the half-ripe beans 
(not the pods) boiled, like broad beans, and served 
with parsley sauce. They are excellent and make a 
pleasant change. 

Calabrese came originally from America, I believe. 
It is a compromise between cauliflower and sprouting 
broccoli ; in colour green, and in flavour very good 
indeed. Sow the seed in March, and plant out the 
youngsters 2 ft. apart, in rows 3 ft. apart. Like all 
the cabbage tribe, calabrese appreciates a liberal 
helping of manure. By August the first central heads 
will be ready to cut. They are like small green 
cauliflowers, about the size of one’s fist. Cut, cook, 
and serve them as one would cauliflower, but in 
cutting, remember the thick, tender, succulent stem 
is the best part, better even than the head itself. 
So cut low, as low as possible, without getting down 
to woody stem. After the central heads have been 








cut, side-shoots will 
appear, thumb-thick, 
green and succulent. 
These sprouting side- 
shoots should be cut 
when 6 to g ins. long, 
and cooked and 
served like asparagus, with an appropriate sauce or 
melted butter. The plants are amazingly prolific, 
and will go on producing immense quantities of 
side-shoots until severe weather sets in. 

Hamburg parsley is far too little known and grown, 
and is well worth giving a trial in place of parsnips, 
especially if you detest the parsnip’s soapy sweetness 
as heartily as Ido. Sow the seeds in drills, in March, 
and thin out the seedlings to 9 or 12 ins. apart. The 
roots, which look very like parsnips, 
will be ready by autumn, and may 
be dug for use as required, at any 
time during the winter. They may 
be used exactly as parsnips are used, 
and they have a distinctive and de- 
licious nutty flavour. Grated raw, or 
sliced very thinly, they are excellent 
in winter salads, or with a dressing 
as an hors d’euvres. The leaves have 
the true parsley flavour, and are even 
better for frying or for parsley sauce 
than the usual curled parsley. 

Seven or eight years ago a friend 
sent me seeds of what he described as 
a small vegetable marrow from the 
Argentine. I grew them, and the plants 
had all the appearance of bush, or 
non-running, marrows. The fruits, of 
which there were many, clustered around 
the centres of the plants, and looked 
like very little marrows. Their skins 
were dark jade-green, and the flesh was 
deep orange. In size and shape they 
were like rather large grapefruit. The 
orange flesh, however, was quite distinct 
from that of any marrow. It was firm 
and fine-grained, like rather stiff 
cream cheese, or unleathery 
Dutch cheese. 

But how to deal with them ? 
We experimented. Two or three 
were cut in half, round the 
equator, so to speak. Then the 
seeds were scraped out with a 
spoon, and they were boiled, in 
their rinds, for ten minutes. At 
this point the little “‘ marrows ” 
started a train of thought, with 
memories of avocado pears, 
their great stones removed, and 
waiting for the salad dressing. 
It was decided to treat them 
like avocados. They were placed, 
when cold, like grapefruits, in 
deep saucers, and each was 
given’ a generous helping of 
salad dressing : olive-oil, vinegar, 
salt, pepper, a very little sugar, 
cream—or, rather, top of the 
milk; the war was then in 
progress, and such things as 
cream were almost as difficult 
to come oy as they are now. 
In later editions, paprika was 
added to the dressing. They 
were eaten as one eats an 
avocado, by scooping out the flesh with a spoon. 
A discovery had been made. They were not as 
good as that supremely subtle fruit-vegetable, the 
avocado pear, but they were delicious, and strongly 
reminiscent of avocado. 

Shortly after, this I contributed some of my 
mock avocados as an hors d’auvres at a little 
luncheon to which M. André Simon invited me. They 
received his approval and his blessing. It now re- 
mained only to find a name for this new vegetable, 
if new it was. I coined for it the name “‘ Avocadella,” 
a corruption—or should I say sublimation ?—of the 
avocado which it so well mimicked. As Avocadella it 
was published, launched and distributed. What 
exactly it is I do not know. But certainly it is no 
marrow. Its flesh is far too firm textured and delicate. 
Maybe it is one of the many and varied forms or 
varieties of that excellent American vegetable, the 
squash. But of squashes and other matters I will 
write next week. 
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THE FAMOUS 150-YEAR-OLD TRAFALGAR SHIP FOR WHICH NO REPRIEVE HAS BEEN GRANTED: DISMANTLING IMPLACABLE IN 
PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD, BEFORE SHE GOES ON HER LAST VOYAGE. 


we published an article on /mplacable and a full-page drawing by F. A. Evans 
illustrating the project for preserving her in a dry dock at Greenwich—a plan which 
could not be considered owing to expense, the condition of the ship's hull, and 
technical difficulties. /mplacable was built by the French, laid down in 1797 and 
launched three years later as Duguway-Trowin. She fought at Trafalgar and on 


The long struggle to save /mplacable, the 150-year-old 74-gun ship of the line, which 
has gone on since 1946, has ended—in defeat. The Admiralty has decided that 
sentence of death must be carried out, and as soon as she is prepared for scuttling 
she will be filled with ballast, explosive charges will be placed along her bottom and, 
when she has reached Hurn Deep, where she is to be sunk, they will be detonated. 
It is understood that there will be an official ceremony of farewell. Mr. F. G. G 
Carr, of the National Maritime Museum, is going to Portsmouth, where she is being 
stripped (our photograph shows the hoisting-out of the main mast), to arrange for all 
parts of the ship of historical interest to be removed to Greenwich. These will include 
the figure-head of the bows and the mouldings of the stern to be built into a “ mock- 
up” of the after-part of the ship to be erected at Greenwich. In our issue of Aprill7, 1948, 


November 4, 1805, was captured by Sir Richard Strachan. Brought into Plymouth as 
a prize, she was refitted, added to the Royal Navy and renamed /mplacadle. She was 
saved from destruction in 1908 by the personal intervention of Edward VII., and 
since then has served as a training and holiday ship, and during the war as an 
accommodation ship. Now her end is near and her approaching destruction strikes 
many people of this country as a grievous national loss. 


- 
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HONG KONG: WHERE THE FALL OF 
CANTON CREATES NEW TENSIONS. 


HONG KONG'S CHIEF DEFENSIVE WEAKNESS IS THE MATTER OF SUPPLY ; THE POPULATION NEARS 
2,000,000, ALL FOOD IS IMPORTED, BUT WATER IS LESS DIFFICULT : THE ISLAND'S RESERVOIR. 


(ABOVE.) NEAR WHICH 
COMMUNIST TROOPS WERE 
SIGHTED ON OCTOBER 7: 
SHEUNGSHUL STATION, 
WHERE THE RAILWAY 
LEAVES THE COLONY, 


HEN Canton 
fell on Octo- 
ber 15 to the Com- 
munists (see facing 
page), there was no 
great excitement in 
Hong Kong, the cap- 
ture of the Nationalist 
provisional capital 
having been for some 
weeks taken for 
granted. Uniformed 
Communist guerilla 
troops, however, soon 
took up positions at 
various points along 
the frontier of the 
New Territories (the 
mainland part of the 
colony), and Shatau- 
tok, near Mirs Bay, 
and Shamchun, a 
Chinese town on the 
railway which runs 
out of the colony, 
were reported as the 
sites of small concen- 
trations of Com- 
munist troops. On 
the British side of 
the frontier, police 
were on twenty-four- 
hour duty and troops 
had taken up pre- 
arranged positions. 
The Chief of the Im. 
perial General Staff, 
Field Marshal Sir W. 
Slim, who had been 
visiting Karachi and 
New Delhi, was ex- 
pected also to visit 
Hong Kong, where, 
it was reported, he 
would meet General 
J. L. Collins, United - 
States Chief of Staff. WHERE THE NEW TERRITORIES OF HONG KONG MEET CHINA: MAN KAM TO (OR CHICK’S BRIDGE), SHOWING A BAILEY BRIDGE CROSSING THE SHAMCHUN RIVER. 
SUAMCHUN, WHICH LIES A LITTLE TO THE NORTH OF THIS POINT, IS THE TOWN WHERE COMMUNIST TROOPS WERE REPORTED TO BE MUSTERING ON OCTOBER 17. 





THE HEART OF THE COLONY OF HONG KONG : A VIEW FROM THE HEIGHTS OF THE ISLAND, KOWLOON, THE MAINLAND PORT OF HONG KONG, FROM THE AIR: (a) KAI TAK AIRFIELD; 
IN THE FOREGROUND, KOWLOON (ACROSS THE WATER), AND THE (0) KOWLOON DOcKs; (c) HOLT’s WHARF; (d) STAR FERRY TO HONG KONG ; (¢) KOWLOON 


SHOWING VICTORIA 
MOUNTAINS OF THE NEW TERRITORIES, WHARVES ; (f) NAVAL VICTUALLING YARD. 
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THE SECOND CHINESE NATIONALIST CAPITAL AND THE SECOND MAJOR PORT TO FALL TO THE COMMUNISTS WITHIN SEVEN MONTHS : A VIEW OF THE WATERFRONT AT CANTON, WHICH WAS 
FORMALLY HANDED OVER TO THE COMMUNIST COMMANDER ON OCTOBER 15, THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT FLEEING TO CHUNGKING. 
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SOUTHERN CHINA: A MAP SHOWING (SHADED) 


DOMINATION OF CHINA AND THE 
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THE EXTENT OF THE COMMUNIST 


TRIUMPHANT SYNCHRONISED 


ATTACKS ON CANTON AND AMOY. 


CANTON SURRENDERS 


PRIL and May saw 
Nanking, the Nation- 

alist capital, and Shanghai, 
one of the world's greatest 
ports, fall to the Chinese 
Communists. In the week- 
end of October 15-16, Can- 
ton, to which the Nationalist 
Government had withdrawn, 
fell likewise, without a fight, 
while Communist troops 
landed on the important 
island port of Amoy, which 
faces the Nationalist strong- 
hold of Formosa. 
On October 14, Com- 
munist guerilla forces 
entered the city in the 
evening, the main body of 
Regular troops marching in 
on the following morning. 
Communist underground 
workers had already plas- 
tered the city with posters 
urging the population to 
carry on as usual. Most of 
the Nationalist troops had 
withdrawn and before leav- 
ing had blown up the Honam 
Bridge over the Pearl River, 
demolished several dumps 
and attempted to make the 

airfields unserviceable. 


WITHOUT A FIGHT: THE SECOND CHINESE NATIONALIST CAPITAL 
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THE CANTON AREA: SHOWING (A) CANTON AND (8) THE BRITISH 
COLONY OF HONG KONG, WITH THE EXTENT OF COMMUNIST (SHADED) 
AND NATIONALIST TERRITORIFS BEFORE THE FALL OF CANTON, 
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TO FALL WITHIN SEVEN MONTHS. 
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SOUTH BANK CONCERT HALL: AN 


INITIAL CEREMONY ; 
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AS THE NEW CONCERT HALL ON THE SOUTH BANK WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED : 


> 


THE CONCERT HALL'S INTERIOR: A CUT-AWAY MODEL SHOWING THE SEATING 


On October 12 the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, laid the foundation-stone 
of the new £2,000,000 concert hall which is being built on the South Bank of 
the Thames between Waterloo Bridge and Hungerford Bridge in readiness for the 
1951 Festival of Britain. The foundation-stone was laid in what will be the 
foyer of the main entrance to the Hall, in an embrasure between two columns, 


ARRANGEMENTS AND POSITION OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 
MR. ATTLEE, SPREADING THE MORTAR BENEATH 


where it will be visible from a balcony above. It is of polished black Delabole 
marble and bears the L.C.C. coat of arms, with the name of the Prime Minister. 
Beneath the stone was placed a sealed lead casket containing a set of coins 
dated 1949, a copy of The Times of October 12, documents relating to the con- 
cert hall and the Festival of Britain, and a copy of the score of the anthem 
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NY;;| AND AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF THE COMPLETED BUILDING. 





5 





























RIDGE ; SHOWING THE NEW EMBANKMENT, WATERLOO BRIDGE AND ST. PAUL’S (IN BACKGROUND) AND THE SHOT TOWER. [Drawn by our Special Artist, Bryan de Grinean.) 








oF THE | NEW CONCERT HALL: THE PRIME MINISTER, 

JENEATH . THE SLAB OF POLISHED BLACK MARBLE. THE CONTENTS OF A LEAD CASKET PLACED UNDER THE FOUNDATION-STONE—A SET OF COINS, T#s8 T/MES OF OCTOBER 12, AND DOCUMENTS 

slabole “ Amo Ergo Sum,” which was written by Mr. Ronald Duncan and composed by | and destined to be carried on under its auspices.’ The Bishop of Southwark 

nister. Mr. Benjamin Britten for the wedding of the Earl of Harewood and Miss Marion dedicated the foundation-stone, and after Mr. Attlee had laid it he was presented 
coins Stein. In his speech Mr. Attlee said: “1 should like to congratulate the London : with the silver trowel and mallet he had used, both inscribed. Before the 

e con- County Council on their enterprise and civic sense in entering upon this great | ceremony the Prime Minister and Mrs. Attlee attended a luncheon in the County 


nthem undertaking. For this is entirely a municipal project, paid for by the Council Hall at which Mr. J. W. Bowen, the Chairman of the L.C.C., presided 
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OF THE WEEK. 
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IN NEWS—Oct. 22, 


M. JEAN BOROTRA. 
The great French 
tennis player who, 
aged fifty-one, won 
the National Covered 


1949 


“LORD BOYD ORR. 


Awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1949. 
He was  Director- 
General of the U.N. 


posorstbilldrorresro 


“MAJOR-GEN.SIR | 


HUBERT RANCE. 
Appointed Governor 


| and C.-in-C. of Trini- 


dad and Tobago in 
succession to Sir John 


Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, 1946- 
47. Is a scientist, 
farmer and nutri- 
tional expert, and 
Chancellor of Glas- 

gow University. 


Court Championship 

at Queen’s Club on 

October 15 for the 

eleventh time. He 

played magnificently 

end beat G. L. Paish 
y, by O—4, 6—3, 6—3. 
Hh - 


He was Governor of 

Burma from 1946 to | 
1948, and was pre- / 
viously Director of / 
Civil Affairs, Burma, j 


rel! name BENQ iniinnnnyy! 


Shaw, who is retiring. | 
\ 


THE GIRL JOCKEY WH RODE IN THE NEWMARKET TOWN 
E. LAMBTON'S PRINCE PERIDARCHUS FROM MISS J. 

The thirteen runners in the 128th Newmarket Town Plate were all ridden by 
women. Miss Sybil Lambton, sister ot the trainer, E. Lambton, on his Prince 
Peridarchus, won by fifteen lengths from Miss J. Hylton, daughter of Mr. 
Jack Hylton, on his Hollywood Laddie. The other jockeys were Mrs. Wallis 
Mrs. Z. Mitchell and Mrs. Doney, and the Misses Solina Joel, D. Herbert, 


RENEE gL: 





~ 


MISS 
WITH 


OF THE WORPLESDON MIXED FOURSOMES: 
STEPHENS AND MR, LEONARD CRAWLEY; 
MR. BERNARD DARWIN (RIGHT) 

Miss Frances Stephens (Birkdale), champion of Britain, France and, 
until recently, of England, and Mr. Leonard Crawley (Rye) won the 
Worplesdon Mixed Foursomes on October 13, defeating Mrs. Diana 
Critchley (Wentworth), the English champion, and Mr. Cyril Tolley 
(R. and A.) in the final, by 4 and 3. Mr. Bernard Darwin presented 

them with the coveted trophy. . —— _ ~ 

ELECTED PREMIER OF FRANCE ON OCTOBER 14: 

/ M. JULES MOCH, A MEMBER OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY. 

| By a majority of one vote, M. Jules Moch was confirmed 

} in office as Premier of France on October 14. He is fifty-six 

and fought in both World Wars and has been in every 

French vernment since November, 1945. He failed to 


WINNERS 
FPRANCES 





form a Cabinet and gave up the task on October 17. 





A ROYAL ENGAGEMENT: (STANDING) THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES 
OF AUSTRIA WITH HIS FIANCEE, PRINCESSE YOLANDE DE LIGNE ; 
(SEATED) THE PRINCE AND PRINCESSE DE LIGNE. 

On October 14 the engagement was announced of Archduke Charles (31), 
fourth son of the late Emperor of Austria and the Empress Zita, to Princesse 
Yolande de Ligne (26), second daughter of the Prince and Princesse de Ligne. 
The Prince de Ligne igium’s Ambassador at New Delhi. 
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PILOTS FOR THE AIRCRAFT CARRIED BY THE JOAN 
BISCOR: FLIGHT LIEUT. J. H. LEWIS AND FLYING 
OFFICER P. B. ST. LOUIS. 

The Falkland Islands Dependencies’ Survey supply vessel, 
John Biscoe, carries as deck cargo Auster and Norseman 
aircraft for use should she be unable to get through the 
ice to relieve the marooned scientists. ‘Wer air 
crew consists of two pilots, Flight Lieut. 
}. H. Lewis and Flying Officer P, B. St. Louis, 
and two sergeants. 


ON BOARD THE JOHN BISCOR: MESSRS. W. A. WALKER, J. J. CHEAI 


J. D. LANKESTER, R, F,. WORSWICK AND A, W. R. HEWAT (L R.). 
) The John Biscoe, supply vessel of the Falkland Islands Dependencics’ Survey, 

sailed from Southampton on October 11 to relieve scientists marooned on Stoning- 
| ton Island base, off Grahams Land. Mr. J. ). Cheal and Mr. W. A. Walker are two 
| of the five general assistants ; and Mr D. Lankester, Mr. R. F. Worswick and 
' Mr. A, W. R. Hewat three of the seven meteorological observers. 


BELIEVED TO BE THE OLDEST WOMAN IN ENGLAND: . an anes - 
MRS. MATILDA COPPINS, AGED 107, LIGHTING THE LEAVING LONDON FOR MALTA! H.R.H. THE DUKE 
— Soonee ON HER BIRTHDAY-CAKE. OF EDINBURGH AT LONDON AIRPORT. 

rs. Matilda Coppins, who is believed to be the oldest woman The Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Malta on October 15 in a 
in aatend, celebrated her 107th birthday on October I! at a Viking aircraft of the King’s Flight, accompanied by Lady 
Salvation Army eventide home, The Lindens, St. Leonards, Mountbatten and Lady Pamela Mountbatten (who can be seen 
will take him to New York, Boston, Niagara Falls, Chicago, the Pennessee Valley and Sussex. Our photograph shows her, with Major Loder, of the in our photograph) Duke of Edinburgh is taking up ’s 

San Francisco. Salvation Army, lighting her birthday-cake candles. duties as First Lieutenant in the destroyer Chequers. 
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VISITING THE UNITED STATES: PANDIT NEHRU, PRIME MINISTER OF 
INDIA, WITH HIS SISTEP, MRS. V. PANDIT, AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN (r.). 
Pandit Nehru recently arrived in Washington on a visit to the United States at the 


invitation of President Truman. He landed at the airport with his sister, Mrs. V. Pandit, 
who is the Indian Ambassador to the U.S.. and was met by the President. His tour 





MR. A. NAESMITH. 


Appointed a director | 


of the Bank of Eng- 
land in succession to 
the late Sir George 
Chester, to hold office 
until February 28, 
1953. He is sixty- 
one, and is general 


\ secretary of the 
} Cotton Weavers’ 


MR. A. C. DUNCAN. 


Appointed chairman 
of Odhams Press Ltd. 
in succession to the 
late Mr. A. G. Cousins. 
He is sixty-three, and 
joined Odhams Press 
in 1920. Following 
the death of Lord 
Southwood, he be- 
came a joint manag- 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 


MRS. EUGENIE 
ANDERSON. 
Nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman as Am- 
bassador to Den- 
mark. She is forty 
years old and comes 
from Minnesota. This 
is the first time a 
woman 
chosen 


Amalgamation. © ing director. 
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ambassadorial post. 
\\ “ 


TOWN PLATE: MISS SYBIL LAMBTON. ‘(THIRD FROM LEFT), WHO WON ON ¥ 
Iss ). HYLTON (FOURTH FROM RIGHT) ON HOLLYWOOD LADDIE. 
dden by J. W. Bean, R. Grosvenor, R. Carpenter, P. A. Waugh, Malone and Rogerson, 


= Prince Miss R m was third on Mrs. Rogerson’s Estival. The historic New- 
of Mr. market Town Plate was established and endowed in 1666 by Charles II. 
Wallis. to be run rn the second Thursday in October for ever. It is the only flat 
: race in which women may ride. 


HM. "THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN (CENTRE . CARRYING HAT) 
ARRIVING AT PARIS; (LEFT) GENERAL WEISS, (RIGHT) 
M. DUMAINE, 

On October 12, H.M. Mohammed Zahir Shah, the King of Afghanistan, 
arrived at Le Bourget. His visit to Paris is unofficial and he has come 
for eye treatment. In May Sir Henry Holland travelled to Kabul! to 
treat the King’s eye trouble, and some temporary relief was obtained 
) The trouble, however, 1508" after Mohammed Zahir Shah succeed« 
_,t0 the throne in 1 after the assassination of his father. 


THE RECENTLY ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF THE YOUNG 
CONSERVATIVES : MISS FRANCES VALE. 
On October 12 Miss Frances Vale was elected us chairman 
of the Young Conservatives. She is twenty-eight years old 
) and one of the leading figures in the movement. In |! 
\ she was vice-chairman of the Young Conservatives Central 
\ Committee. Education is her special interest. 


wouecagqannnnetl 
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EX-KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA AND QUEEN ANNE. 
Princess Margarethe, the baby daughter of ex-King Michael of Rumania 
and Queen Anne, was born in Switzerland on March 26 last, and is thus 
nearly seven months old. Our photograph was taken in their Gigeriege 


WITH THEIR SIX-MONTHS-OLD DAUGHTER, PRINCESS MARGARETHE : t 
\ 
} 


t 


urbon TWO PEOPLE WHO MADE ARRESTING SPEECHES 
AT THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE: 
MISS JEAN ASQUITH AND MR. BULBROOK, 
A middle-aged gasworker and a twenty-nine-year-old girl 
both received great receptions when they addressed the 
Conservative Party Conference on October 14. Miss Jean 
egg put the case for the youth of Britain, and 
rt. Bob Bulbrook told delegates what nationalisa 4 
en had meant in lost privileges to him and his \ 
mates. Both speakers were loudly acclaimed ' 


CROSSING THE FRENCH-ITALIAN BORDER AT MENTONE RECENTLY : 
EX-KING CAROL OF RUMANIA, AND HIS WIFE. 
Ex-King Carol of Rumania, and his wife, have been spending a holiday on the 
French- — border, near Mentone. Ex-King Carol married Princess Helena, 
then Mme. L u, in July 1947, when she was seriously ill in South America 
Ex- _ Carol "s morganatic marri to Mme. Lambrino was dissolved, and in 
1 he married Princess  Heten of Greece, who divorced him. 


yrewe raed \onennanus seo uenmmnrageen snanayt et seenet 


home. Princess Anne’s parents, Prince and Princess René of 


Parma, live evils just hestees Copeahegen. 


; THE ARCHITECTURAL ADVISER TO THE SOUTH BANK . auaieen : —_ - " 

SCHEME, MR. R. H. MATTHEW, EXAMINING PLANS OF PRESENTING HIS PREDECESSOR WITH A SILVER GAVEL AND ENGRAVE! 

THE NEW CONCERT HALI RING DR. CHARLES HILL (LEFT) AND PROFESSOR EUGENE MARQUIS 

} Among those who assisted Mr. Attlee to lay the foundation-stone Dr. Charles Hill, Secretary of the British Medical Association, and well known as the 
of the new permanent concert hall which is to be the centre “ Radio Doctor,” has been appointed President of the World Medical Association. At } 
of the Festival of Britain development of the South Bank of the opening meeting of the general assembly of the World Medical Association in Lond un 
(reported elsewhere in this issue) was the L.C.C on October 11, Dr. Charles Hill presented the retiring president, Professor Eugene 
architectural ann Mr. Robert H. Matthew. Marquis, of France, with a silver geval and ring on behalf of the W.M.A. | 


THE LEGAL YEAR OPENS: LEGAL LUMINARIES IN PRO- 

CESSION, WITH ATTORNEY-GENERAL SIR F. SOSKICE (L.). 

On October 12 the Law Courts opened after the Long Vacation 

| The judges, in their robes of office and headed by the Lord 

Chancellor, — in procession through the Central Hall 

of the ae 5 Courts. bur photograph shows his Honour the 
. M, Cloutman, V.C., wearing medals. | 


| 
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A NEW AIRCRAFT FOR B.O.A.C.S TRANSATLANTIC SERVICES: DETAILS OF THE SPEEDBIRD STRATOCRUISER, A 


This autumn B.O.A.C. are accepting delivery of some of the new Boeing Stratocruisers 
(to be known as Speedbirds), which are now being adapted to their requirements, and 
it is expected that all ten will go into service next year. The first arrived at 
London Airport on October 15. Four of these aircraft have been purchased from 
Scandinavian Airlines System at a cost of approximately £3,000,000, and the 
remaining six have been bought from the U.S. builders. These air-liners will be 
named Caribou, Caledonia, Cambria, Cabot, Castor, Canopus, Cathay, Centaurus, 


Cassopeia and Champion, to commemorate the Short “C"-class flying-boats 
which served on the Empire air routes for ten years. These American-built air- 
craft are intented to fill the gap in the B.O.A.C. Transatlantic service until the latest 
British-built aircraft can be brought into service. The Speedbird Stratocruiser promises 
to be a very fine aircraft which can compete with the similar Boeing Stratocruisers 
already operating on the American services across the Atlantic. In the American- 
operated machines the steward’s pantry is situated aft, so that there is one long, 
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SER, A LUXURY AIR-LINER WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR 60 PASSENGERS AND 2 TONS OF MAIL AND CARGO. 


pats 


continuous cabin extending through the aircraft, but the B.O.A.C. Stratocruisers will 
follow the Corporation's usual practice in having the kitchen more amidships, so that 
the long tubular appearance of the interior will be broken up by the divisions. It 
will be noticed in the diagrammatic drawing above that the Speedbird has in reality 
two decks, so that in cross-section the aircraft resembles a figure “ 8" and, having 
a very bulbous nose, the width continues right forward, to provide a large cockpit 
for the operating crew. The rooms are both pressurised and air-conditioned, which 


AVIS, WITH THE Co-OPERATION oF B.O.A.C. 


| 


| 


permits the aircraft to fly at high altitudes without inconvenience to the passengers ; 
a necessary featuré, as the Speedbird Stratocruiser has an operating ceiling of 
approximately 25,000 ft., at a full speed of 300-340 m.p.h. On the lower deck there 
are capacious cargo-holds, and amidships a comfortable little lounge with a snack 
bar. The crew consists of a chief pilot (captain), co-pilot, a wireless officer, navigating 
officer, an engineer, a head steward, two stewards, and a stewardess. The Speedbird 
Stratocruiser is designed to carry sixty passengers, and two tons of mail and cargo. 








THE VOORTREKKER MONUMENT AT PRETORIA. 


A MEMORIAL TO THE PIONEERS OF SOUTH AFRICA: THE VOORTREKKER MONUMENT WHICIC 
1S BEING ERECTED ON A HILL OUTSIDE THE CITY OF PRETORIA. 


DETAIL OF THE WALL OF SCULPTURED WAGONS DRAWN UP IN A _ LAAGER ROUND 
THE VOORTREKKER MONUMENT A METHOD OF DEFENCE USED BY THE PIONEERS. 

















DECORATING THE WALLS NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO THE MONUMENT: WILDEBEESTS 
IN BAS-RELIEFP AS A FEATURE OF A SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIAL WHICH IS TO BE DEDICATED 
ON “ DINGAAN’S DAY," DECEMBER 16, 



















On December 16, the anniversary of the defeat of Dingaan’s Zulu army by a Boer force under Andries 
Pretorius in 1838, the Voortrekker Monument, which is being erected on a hill outside the city of 
Pretoria, the administrative capital of the Union of South Africa, will be unveiled. At the corners 
of the building are figures of Voortrekker leaders, including Pieter Retief, Hendrik Potgieter and 
Andries Pretorius, and the walls near the entrance are decorated with wildebeests in bas-relief. The 
whole is encircled by a wall representing Voortrekker wagons in,a laager, the method used by the 
early pioneers to prevent their camps being overrun in a surprise attack, as the circle of wagons 
provided a rampart for the defenders. Pieter Retief, the leader of the first party of Boer immigrants 
to enter Natal, was treacherously murdered by Dingaan’s orders in February, 1838, two days after 
a deed of cession had been signed by the Zulu king. 
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THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL. 


On October 13, Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, an Old Wellingtonian and a Governor of the 
College, reopened a hall, known as Great School, which has been redecorated and refurnished to form 
a reading and recreation room for the boys as a memorial to the 501 Old Wellingtonians who were 
killed in World War II. The hall is that in which Queen Victoria was received when she attended 
the formal opening of the College in 1859. The names of the fallen are inscribed, without rank or 
decoration, on vellum framed behind hinged panels, and personal records have been preserved in a 
Roll of Honour published in book form = the War Memorial Committee. The balance of the sum 


subscribed is to be devoted to the formation of a war exhibitions fund to help the sons of those 
who lost their lives during the war, or were seriously disabled as a result of the war. In his speech 
Field Marshal Auchinleck said that, of about 11,000 Wellingtonians who had passed through the 
College since its foundation, some 1200 had given their lives for their country in the two World Wars 





THE UNVEILING OF THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL : A FANFARE BY TRUMPETERS 
FROM THE ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, KNELLER HALL. 





THE REOPENING OF GREAT SCHOOL AS A MEMORIAL TO FORMER MEMBERS OF WELLINGTON 


COLLEGE KILLED IN WORLD WAR II. : 





A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY. 
















CONVERTED INTO AN ATTRACTIVE RECREATION ROOM FOR THE BOYS: A VIEW OF THE 
REMODELLED GREAT SCHOOL WHICH COMMEMORATES THE FALLEN IN WORLD WAR II. 





THE 





“ AGILITY TWO”"’: 


The biggest British military exercise since the war was held in the Paderborn area of 
the British Zone in Germany from October 10 to October 14. Known as “ Agility 
Two,” the exercise has provided a means of testing the military co-operation of the 
Western Powers, for the troops deployed included not only some 40,000 men of the 
2nd British Infantry Division but also units from the Belgian, French, United States 
and Norwegian Armies. On October 12 and 13 General de Lattre de Tassigny, the 
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GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, COMMANDER OF WESTERN UNION LAND FORCES, ENJOYING AN ALFRESCO 
LUNCH WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR CHARLES KEIGHTLEY, C.-IN-C. B.A.0O.R., DURING MANCEUVRES IN GERMANY. 


commander of the land forces at Western Union H.Q., spent many hours in the field 
observing the operations, and said that he was greatly impressed by the spirit and 
proficiency of what he had seen. Lieut.-General Sir Charles Keightley, Commander-in- 
Chief of B.A.O.R., has announced that the technique of battle on wide fronts would 
be practised by the Rhine Army in the next twelve months; and to that end 
“ Agility Two” has been a valuable stepping-stone. 
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THE DEBEATH’S-HEAD MOTH. 


HE Death’s-head moth (Acherontia atropos) is certainly 
the bulkiest of all British insects, although its maximum 
wing-expanse of just over 5 ins. is occasionally equalled, if not slightly exceeded, 
by that of its much less robust congener, the Convolvulus hawk-moth (Sphinx 
convolvuli). Its popular name derives from the striking resemblance of the 
thoracic markings (buff-coloured on a dark ground) to the insignia of a once- 
famous regiment of German hussars—a human skull displayed after the con- 
ventional fashion above cross-bones. In consequence of these supposedly sinister 
markings, the insect has from time immemorial inspired awe and dismay 
among the ignorant peasantry of Northern Europe, who regard it as the 
harbinger of impending calam- 
ity, such as war, pestilence or 
famine to the community, or 
sudden death to the particular 
individual unfortunate enough 
to catch sight of the moth. In 
some parts of Poland where 
it is especially common, it is 
known as “the death’s-head 
phantom ” and “ the wander- 
ing death-bird.”” Even its 
scientific names, both Greek 
in origin, relate to fantasies of 
superstitious dread, Acheron 
being the River of Woe in 
Hades, and Atropos that one 
of the three sisters Morie (or 
‘Fates "’) who was charged 
with the duty of severing the 
thread of human destiny. She 
also provides the generic name 
of the deadly nightshade, 
whose attractive fruit (or, 
indeed, any part of the plant), 
if eaten, certainly cuts short 
life’s silvern cord very effectu- 
ally. Yet it is on the leaves 
of this and other species of 
Solanacea that the Death's- 
head's caterpillars chiefly feed. 
With the increased cultivation of potatoes, they have become noticeably more 
numerous and widely dispersed in these islands, and are often found on Lycium 
chinense (the Chinese box-thorn, frequently miscalled the ‘tea plant’), an 
“escape '’ from old-world gardens which has established itself as a wildling 
in so many localities, that Dr. John Hutchinson has felt justified in including 
it in his latest summary of common wild flowers of the English countryside 
(Pelican Books, A180). They have also been recorded as feeding on the 
jasmine and the snowberry. 


SHOWING THE SHORT PROBOSCIS FULLY EXTENDED AND [HE LARGE LABIAL PALPI WHOSE INNER FACES ARE 
ged.) 


FINELY STRIATED | THE UNDERSIDE OF THE HEAD OF A DEATH'S-HEAD motH. (Enlar, 


At one time it was believed that the sharp, squeaking sound emitted by the Death’s-head moth when alarmed 
is. Subsequent experiments support the 

view that the sound is prod by the expulsion of air through the proboscis. The latter is exceptionally short and 

cannot be used to probe the depths of a tubular corolla and the moth may live on the exuding sap of trees. 


was caused by the insect rubbing the labial palpi against the trunk or probosc 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


AN IDBAL BXPRESSION © OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Quite apart from its forbidding aspect, 
the Death'’s-head moth, when alarmed or 
molested, causes consternation by emitting 
a sharp, squeaking sound, not unlike the 
cry of a startled mouse, but more plaintive ; 
and in a lesser degree both the caterpillar 
and the pupa are capable of ‘ making 


By HAROLD BASTIN. 


THE BULKIEST OF ALL BRITISH INSECTS AND HAVING A MAXIMUM WING-EXPANSE OF JUST OVER § INS.: THE DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH 
(Acherontia atropos), WHOSE THORACIC MARKINGS HAVE A STRIKING RESEMBLANCE TO A SKULL AND CROsS-BoNES, (Natural size.) 


we are not able to see frequently, rm 

new copy arrives, the recipient will be — AF afresh of the 
friend, pw a o wore or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 
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that the large labial palpi, whose inner face is finely striated, 
were rubbed against the trunk or proboscis ; but the subsequent 
experiments by Kossi and Wagner seem to have shown pretty conclusively 
that the sound is produced by the expulsion through the proboscis of air from the 
air-sacs of the tracheal system; in other words, that it is much nearer in 
origin to a vocal than an instrumental performance. 

The Death’s-head moth occurs fairly generally throughout Europe, in North 
Africa, through Western and Central Asia, and has extended its range to Japan ; 
but it is not found in Southern and Eastern Asia, where its place is taken 
by several nearly related species. In Britain it is something of a rara avis, 

except in certain seasons 
when, for no very obvious 
reason, it makes its appear- 
ance in relatively large num- 
bers. Probably this periodicity 
may be accounted for, at least 
to some extent, by immigra- 
tion from the Continent—as in 
the case of the white butter- 
flies ; for the Death's-head is 
a powerful flier, and on many 
occasions has landed on the 
decks of ships far out at 
sea. 

The spherical and smooth- 
shelled eggs are usually laid 
during June, and toward the 
end of July or in early August 
the full-grown caterpillars may 
be looked for. The shortness 
of the feeding period is some- 
what surprising, judged by 
the caterpillars’ great size— 
almost 5 ins. in length and 
I in., or nearly so, in diameter. 
In general, their colour-scbeme 

. may be described as leaf-green, 
with seven violet-blue or pale 
purple oblique stripes on each 
side of the body, converging 
to form backward-pointing V-shaped markings on the back. Less frequently 
a brownish variety is found in which the lateral and dorsal markings are pale 
or almost white. 

The full-fed caterpillar burrows into the ground to a depth of several inches, 
and there, by dint of vigorous muscular contortions, forms a smooth-walled cell or 
chamber in which it sloughs its last larval skin and becomes a pupa. Sometimes 
the adult moth emerges in the early autumn and hibernates during the winter ; 
in which case the whole life-cycle from egg to imago or perfect insect may be 
accomplished in about eight weeks. More frequently, however, the pupa lies 
perdu until the late spring of the following year, when the majority of the 
moths appear for pairing and egg-laying. Exactly how they manage to make 
their way through the soil without 
injury is something of a mystery—for, 
like other lepidopterous insects, they 
must of necessity climb as soon 
as possible after escaping from the 
pupal-skin to some point of vantage 
in order that their moist and 
crumpled wing-pad may expand and 
harden. 

The habits of the Death’s-head 
moth—particularly its feeding habits— 
seem so far to have received less 
attention than they appear to merit. 
During the hours of daylight the moth 
skulks in dark corners, where the 
sombre coloration of its folded fore- 
wings promotes its concealment, 
rarely taking flight until after 
dark. If discovered and touched 
it scuttles with some show of agility 
further into hiding, at the same 
time giving vent to its weird cry. 
On what does it feed? Unlike most 
other sphingids or hawk-moths, it is 
unattracted by flowers, nor would its 
exceptionally short proboscis enable it 
to probe the depth of a tubular 
corolla, although it might conceivably imbibe nectar from the open chalices 
of such blooms as those of the ivy and 
the dogwood. Some Continental observers 
assert that it sucks the exuding sap of 
iD, 3-4-4. home trees, and there is no doubt that in 
i captivity it will avail itself of syrup and 
fruit-juices if these are provided. Evidence 
exists which suggests that by nature it 
is a honey-stealer: in the days of the 
old straw “skeps” it was quite often 
discovered pilfering the bees’ store; 


THE THORACIC MARKINGS (BUFF-COLOURED ON A 
DARK GROUND) FROM WHICH THE DEATH'S-HEAD 
MOTH HAS OBTAINED ITS POPULAR NAME. ( Magnified.) 


ressed to The Subscription Department, 
New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 





themselves heard." Until recently the 


primum mobile was thought to be some | 02 mantte end s mronthe vg Ndi, ~*~ but the introduction of modern hives 


seems to have put an end to these depre- 





sort of stridulation; that is, the friction of g = 


one part of the body against another. 
Indeed, in the case of the perfect insect, 
Réaumur and Landois satisfied themselves 


dations, and up-to-date apiarists have 
ceased to regard the Death’s-head moth as 
a potential enemy. 
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THOUSANDS OF ITALIANS FOR ITS USEFULNESS 


MOTOR-SCOOTERS ‘“‘MADE FOR Two” A YOUNG CHOSEN BY 
whiten 


THEIR HONEYMOON, THE BRIDE I AND LOW RUNNING cosTs A MOTOR -SCOOTER 
AND HER BRIDEGROOM BEHIN' DOES MORE THAN 200 MILES TO THE GALLON 


MOTOR-SCOOTER FOR HIS HOLINESS THE POPE LOOKIN Two 
WASP MOTOR-SCOOTER PRESENTED TO HIM BY COUPLE LEAVING FOR 
SIGNOR PIAGGO (SECOND FROM LEFT). THE FRONT MACHINE, 
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ORE than 200,000 : 3] 
Italians have ; ie o- - 
solved their transport — ; : b ones : 
problems by buying ; 5 =o 
motor-scooters and 
already these small 
runabout vehicles 
have established 
themselves as a 
part of the Italian 
scene and particularly 
impressed visitors 
this summer. The 
machines, which cost 
about 300 dollars, 
have very low run- 
ning costs, as they do 
more than 200 miles 
to a gallon of petrol. 
They can weave in 
and out of traffic, 
penetrate the nar- 
rowest streets and 
present no parking 
problems. Recently 
His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. was pre- 
sented with a Wasp 
motor - scooter by 
Signor Piaggo, the 
designer and manu- 
facturer of the 
machine. On Oct. 8 
His Holiness blessed 
the first National «yi~p MY "BIKE! ": A TYPICAL SCENE IN A PARKING-PLACE OUTSIDE A ROME OFFICE. MORE THAN 200,000 ITALIANS USE THESE MACHINES, WHICH ONLY COST 
motor-scooter rally. ABOUT 300 DOLLARS AND PRESENT NO PARKING PROBLEMS. 


THE MOTOR-SCOOTER AGE: SOME ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN SOLUTION OF TO-DAY’S TRANSPORT PROBLEMS. 
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The World of the 


J ee plays of Anton Tchekov, like the songs of 
Feste, hold October in their eyes. What, then, 
could be more suitable for an autumn revival? I 
hasten to say that I am equally prepared to visit 
“The Seagull’ (just revived at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith) in February or in June; but, whenever it is 
played, the month for me will turn to October. The 
leaves will spin ; the theatre will be drenched in that 
melancholy of an autumn evening when the sunset 
is embered behind bare trees. All of Tchekov’s 
major plays have this influence, not least of them 
“The Seagull.’’ Here, I suppose, we ought to recall 
most clearly the fourth act when—like a bird beating 
against lighthouse glass—the girl whose life has 
been ruined by the caprice of a fashionable novelist, 
comes back for a moment from the dark. It 
is a superb scene—for once we can use the more 
expansive words without embarrassment—but 
my favourite passage in ‘‘The Seagull’ is the 
first act in that ancient park of Sorin’s lakeside 
estate, down in the doomed Russia of sixty years 
ago. A stage has been erected among the trees. 
There in the summer evening (autumn in our hearts) 
while the moon rises over the lake, the girl, Nina, 
will act Constantine’s play to a gathering of Sorin’s 
guests. Presently all of them are there, from the 
flaunting, selfish actress, Arkadina, to the pitiful 
schoolmaster, Medvedenko ; the moon is rising, and 
Nina struggles with the lines for World Grief in the 
play that Arkadina’s thoughtless laughter must 
bring to an end. Singing is heard far across the 
glimmering lake. Slowly the people move into the 
shadows until only the steward’'s sad daughter and 
a philosophic doctor are left to declare themselves 


* 178 ECSTASIES, FRUSTRATIONS, DESPAIRS, COME TO US WITH AN ACHING LOVELINESS THAT DEEPENS WITH TIME " ; 
‘THE SEAGULL,” SHOWING THE LAST SCENE, IN WHICH DORN (NICHOLAS HANNEN) 
REVEALS TO TRIGORIN (IAN HUNTER), IN AN ASIDE, THAT CONSTANTINE HAS SHOT HIMSELF. 

A revival of “ The Seagull,” by Anton Tchekov, at the Lyric, Hammersmith, is one of the plays discussed by 
He says : “ Unhappily, this revival at Hammersmith has to battle against 
a memory of the last West End production, Komisarjevsky’s at the New Theatre in 1936,” but, he adds, “ new- 
comers must not be disheartened ; they need not bear to the theatre an.added burden of Tchekovian regrets and 
There are some fine performances at Hammersmith, and those who see ‘ The Seagull’ for the 

first time will carry them in mind.” 


THE HAMMERSMITH REVIVAL OF 
Mr. Trewin in his article on this page. 


frustrations. 


in a short and typically piercing Tchekovian scene. 

This act lingers as one of the glories of Tchekov. 
The more obviously theatrical moments of “ The 
Seagull "’ are to come; Arkadina’s desperate bid to 
hold the love of Trigorin, whose thoughts wander 
towards Nina; and Nina’s return in that ultimate 
heartbreak. But I think always of the first act, in 
which the characters, speaking out their thoughts, 
reveal themselves so surely. It is throughout a play 
of regrets and frustration. Most of the people, like 
Masha, are in mourning for their lives. They desire 
passionately what they will never have. And there 
is always this sense of the past. ‘‘ Sit by me here,” 
says Arkadina to Trigorin as the song drifts over the 
lake. ‘' Ten or fifteen years ago there was 
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Ry J. C. TREWIN. 


to the theatre an added burden of Tchekovian regrets 
and frustrations. There are some fine performances at 
Hammersmith, and those who see “‘ The Seagull ”’ for 
the first time will carry them in mind. 

Irene Hentschel is a most sensitive producer ; the 
cast is starred with good names. Why, then, is the 
revival less magical than it might be ? Two contri- 
butory reasons, I think, are Mai Zetterling’s perform- 
ance of Nina, and the sets by Paul Sheriff. Miss 
Zetterling, as we know from ‘‘ The Wild Duck,” is 
an actress of pathos and delicacy, but in ‘‘ The Seagull,” 


“ONE OF THE PERMANENT MASTER- 
THEATRE "’ : 
SEAGULL,” BY ANTON TCHEKOV, SHOW 
ING THE SCENE, FROM THE REVIVAL AT 
THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH, IN WHICH 
NINA (MAIL ZETTERLING) IS ACTING A 
PLAY BY CONSTANTINE (PAUL SCOFIELD— 
CENTRE) TO A GATHERING OF SORIN'S 
GUESTS, WHICH INCLUDES CONSTAN- 
TINE’S MOTHER, MADAME ARKADINA 
(ISABEL JEANS ——- RIGHT) AND MASHA 


PIECES OF THE 


(HAZEL TERRY). 


though she is right as 
the child-like Nina of 
the early scenes, her 
command of English is 
not yet supple enough 
for the great speech in 
the fourth act: 
the end of the 
play is blurred. 
Mr. Sheriff's 
sets are with- 
out inspiration 
and he misses 
altogether the 
brooding 
melancholy of 
that opening 
by the moonlit 
lake. Still 
(though one would have the best for “ The 
Seagull”), Tchekov does not depend upon 
paint and canvas. The Hammersmith company, 
under Miss Hentschel—who guides deftly the 
difficult third act—can illuminate much of 
“the text. 

Paul Scofield, a distinguished Constantine, 
knows how to express nervous strain without 
resort to twitter-and-tremolo; and one will not 
forget Nicholas Hannen’'s gentleness, Philip 
Stainton’s chuckle, the dark sorrow of Hazel 
Terry, and John Kidd's gnawing anxiety. What 
of Arkadina and Trigorin, good actress, facile 
novelist, each—in spite of worldly fame— 
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nipped by the airs of autumn? Isabel Jeans, 
though she has the proper sweep for Arkadina’s 
selfishness, might seafch further: this is not the 
complete woman. Ian Hunter, on the other hand, 
discovers without fuss the pith of Trigorin. Happily, 
the revival is in George Calderon’s translation. ‘ No 
longer do the cranes wake and cry in the meadows ; 
the hum of the cockchafers is silent in the linden 
groves.”” How much better than another version : 
** No longer are the cries of storks heard in the meadows, 
or the drone of beetles in the groves of limes "’! 
(Calderon’s text is to be used, by the way, in a 
coming and gallant repertory effort at Lichfield under 
a young producer, John Harrison.) 

From autumn at Hammersmith to summer 
at Covent Garden. In the second act of “ The 
Olympians,” the Arthur Bliss-J. B. Priestley opera 
(conductor: Karl Rankl), the Greek deities—-for 
one night only—resume their ancient reign. For 
countless years they have been strolling players 
travelling the roads of Europe. Now, on Mid- 
summer Eve in 1836, for a few hours in Southern 
France, divinity returns, Diana hymns _ the 
hunt, Mars leads a war rally, Bacchus sings above 
the wine-cask, and Jupiter hurtles a thunderbolt. 
Priestley has provided an agreeable foundation 
for Bliss’s romantic score, and the Covent Garden 
cast—especially Howell Glynne—is in firm com- 
mand. I would like here to salute the producer, 
Peter Brook, whose intricately composed groupings 
in the deep blue and silver of that midsummer 
night are the work of a Young Master. It seems 
a very long time since I saw his production 
of Cocteau’s “‘ Infernal Machine” on a two-by- 
four stage in Kensington, but it is not yet six 
years. Since then Brook has travelled far. 

Since we ourselves are travelling through 
the seasons, let me put forward Michael Bentine, 
comedian from the “ Folies Bergére Revue” 
(London Hippodrome) to represent spring fever. 
This lavish, childlike revue is here to prove 
to Leicester Square how gay it is in Paree ; 
I find myself thinking only of Michael Bentine, 
the English comedian who comes on like a roaring 
lion and who skips like a spring lamb. It is 
hard not to warm to him: he is so determined 
to batter home his points. Although, during his 
fevered discourse, we never know what the point is 
(in spite of the curious piece of furniture he brings 
to his aid) we are quite prepared to agree with him 
on every clause and sub-section, and to cheer, a little 


“THE LATEST CONVERSATION-PIECE OF SHAW'S LUSTY winTER”™: “ BUOYANT 
. 

BILLIONS,” NOW AT THE PRINCE'S THEATRE, WITH THE MALVERN CAST HEADED BY 

FRANCES DAY AS BABS BUOYANT. OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS HER IN A SCENE FROM 


THE PLAY, CHARMING THE PANAMA CANAL ALLIGATORS. 
Mr. Trewin discussed “ Budyant Billions,” Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's latest play, in our issue of August 27, 1949, when 





music and singing to be heard here by the lake 
almost every evening. There were six big 
country houses around the shore. It was all 
laughter, and noise, and the firing of guns. .. 
and love-making, love-making without end.” 
In ‘ The Seagull’ the loves are all twisted 
awry. Unhappily, this revival at Hammer- 
smith has to battle against a memory of the 
last West End production, Komisarjevsky's 
at the New Theatre in 1936. Some of my 
colleagues have been ready almost to echo 
Shamrayef's speech in the first act: ‘ The 
stage has gone to the dogs, Irina Nikolayevna. 
There were mighty oaks in the old days, but 
now we see nothing but stumps."’ Newcomers 





theatre. 
deepens with time. 


but its im 
and Peter 
“FOLIES BERGERE REVUE " (Hippodrome). 
the sake of some amusing pictorial scenes—the Chinese ivories, for example—and the 
exuberant fooling of Michael Bentine. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THE SEAGULL "’ (Lyric, Hammersmith).—‘ Everybody assured me,” said Tchekov 
after the first failure in 1896, “that my play was. . 
To-day, half-a-century on, we regard it as one of the permanent masterpieces of the 
Its ecstasies, frustrations, despairs, come to us with an aching loveliness that 
The Hammersmith revival has had to face comparison with the 
Komisarjevsky production of 1936; but such performances as Paul Scofield’s Constantine, 
Nicholas Hannen’s Dorn, Hazel Terry’s Masha, have admirable qualities, and newcomers 
to Tchekov find the play overwhelming. 

** BUOYANT BILLIONS "’ (Prince’s).—Here, for a London season, is the 
of a Shavian conversation-piece that | discussed after its production at 
Day heads the same cast. 

“THE OLYMPIANS "’ (Royal Opera House, Covent Garden).—A coupling of Arthur Bliss’s 
music and J. B. Priestley’s libretto in a new English opera. 
inative qualities, the singing of the Covent Garden cast (Karl Rank! conducts), 
rook’s production (exciting yet undistracting) combine in a generous night. 
We forgive the so-Parisian archness for 


. stupid, obscure, idiotic even.” 


ay hubble-bubble 
alvern. Frances 


It is too long at present ; 


he described it as “ the happiest experience in the Malvern 

Festival.” Now Londoners will have an opportunity to 

see this “ nonagenarian’s miracle.” Mr. Trewin bids 

nay who see the play to “remember that Bernard 
aw was born nearly four years earlier than Anton 

Tchekov.” 

dazedly, the booming from beneath the 

Bentine Beard. 

These, then, are three seasons. And 
the fourth? I need remind you merely 
that ‘“ Buoyant Billions,” the latest con- 
versation-piece of Shaw's lusty winter, is 
now at the Prince's in London with the 
Malvern cast. Here is a nonagenarian’s 
miracle. When you see the play, remember 
that Bernard Shaw was born nearly four 
— years earlier than Anton Tchekov. 








must not be disheartened ; they need not bear 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


IN COUNTRY AND 
TOWN: A CAMERA 


SURVEY OF RECENT 
EVENTS IN LONDON 
AND ELSEWHERE. 


(RIGHT.) FIRST OF THE NORFOLK WHERRIES TO 
BE RESTORED TO SAIL BY THE NORFOLK 
WHERRY TRUST: THE ALBION, SEEN WITH A 
PLEASURE YACHT, IN THE OCTOBER SUNSHINE. 


The Albion, first of the Norfolk wherries to be restored to 
sail by the Norfolk Wherry Trust, reached Norwich on 
October 13 on her maiden trip from Great Yarmouth. 
Looking immaculate in the traditional vermilion blue, 
yellow and white colouring, with her fine new Oregon pine 
mast, her 1200 sq. ft. of canvas, and with flags flying, the 
fifty-one-year-old wherry received an enthusiastic welcome 
in Norwich and throughout her trip. The skipper, Jack 
Cates, had as companion for this ensure occasion 
another wherry skipper, Bob Hewitt, doyen of this worthy 
race. In the general company on board were many keen 
sailing men of the Broads, for whom the day marked a 
memorable achievement. 


IN ENGLAND: TOBACCO LEAVES ON CANES READY 
FOR THE CURING-ROOM, 


A good crop, which is destined to go up in smoke but in so doing will 

save precious dollars, has been grown by Mr. Coombes, a market 

gardener of Merrivale Ross. Recently the curing of 5000 tobacco 

plants which he has grown was started in a special drying-house. The 
leaf is reported to be of pre-war quality. 


GROWN 


“MY DEAR, HE 1S BOWING TO ME TWO OF THE YOUNG 


GIRAFFES AT THE LONDON ZOO MEET @#0RG8. 

Seven young giraftes, which recently arrived from East Africa, had their first 
outing in the paddock at the London Zoo recently. Our photograph show: 
two of them meeting George, veteran of the lock, who is seventeen 
ears old. In about a year two pairs are due to go to the Dublin Zoo 
youngsters will grow another 8 ft. before they reach adult stature 





A FOUR-YEAR-OLD WINS THE CESAREWITCH: STRATHSPSr 
(E. SMITH UP) BEING LED IN, AFTER THE RACE, 

Mr. J. V. Rank won the Cesarewitch Stakes at Newmarket on 

October 13 with his horse Strathspey, which his jockey, E. Smith, 

managed to keep just ahead of Cowbrador in a desperate finish. Blue 

Coral was third. Strathspey is a four-year-old gelding by Scottish 

Union out of Millrock, Mr. Rank’s trainer is Mr. Noel Cannon. 


SHOW 
Yo,” 
HIS 


THE BEST EXHIBIT AT THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
OF THE SIAMESE CAT CLUB: “ CHANDYOST YO 
OWNED BY MR. R. WARNER, AND EXHIBITED BY 
NINE - YEAR - OLD 

DAUGHTER. 


(n1onT.) BELIEVED 
fO BE THE SMALLEST 
ESSEX ARCHIVE: A 
DOCUMENT FOUND IN 
AN OLD HOUSE. 


A document, shown 
(right) facsimile size, 
has been found in 4 
i beam of 
gy tS William Bendlowes, serjeant-at-law in 
The writing 
“© mitis Jhesu libera nos” 

") Bendlowes, described as the then only 

at-law, was a staunch Roman Catholic. 


ractising serjeant- 
e died in 1584 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN: A FLOURISHING POMEGRANATE- 
TREE IN THE ROSE GARDEN AT HAMPTON COURT. 


An unusua! and r-r— | sight at Hampton Court is a pomegranate- 
tree, growing on the south wall of the rose garden, which is bearing 
over thirty fruits. It was recently reported that a pomegranate-tree 
nm Kew Gardens had borne fruit for the first time. News of other 
omer’ inate-trees has been given in recent correspondence in The Times 





IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM CAREY (1761-1834): A NEW 

CARVED WALNUT LECTERN AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

A carved English walnut lectern has replaced the brass one 

in Westminster Abbey. It is the gift of the Baptist Missionary 

Society and cost £1500, and is inscribed to the memory of William 

Carey (1761-1834), missionary in India and translator of the Bible 
into more than thirty of the language. of India. 
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NEWS FROM HOME AND ABROAD: AN AMERICAN AND A BRITISH 
WAR MEMORIAL, REBUILDING PLYMOUTH; AND A RESCUE SHIP. 


(LEFT.) ONE OF A PAIR OF TWIN 
WAR MEMORIALS ERECTED BY 
BELGIANS OF THE MALMEDY AREA 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD 
OF THE U.S. FIRST ARMY: THE 
OBELISK AT BUTGENBACH. 


Not far from the frontier between 
Belgium and Germany, a little to the 
east of Malmédy, now stand a pair of 
Obelisks, recording the dead of the 
United States First Army. The one 
we show stands at Butgenbach. The 
idea, it is stated, originated when the 
Americans first liberated this area, but 
was temporarily forgotten, during the 
Germans’ Ardennes counter-attack. 


(RIGHT.) 

THE UNVEILING OF THE CITY OF 

LONDON SCHOOL 1939-45 WAR 

MEMORIAL : ALDERMAN SIR BRACE- 

WELL SMITH (RIGHT) AND THE 

LORD MAYOR OF LONDON EXAMIN- 
ING THE TABLETS. 


On October 13, the Lord Mayor dis- 
tributed prizes at the City of London 
School, and Alderman Sir Bracewell 
Smith unveiled the Second World War 
School Memorial. The four tablets 
bearing the names of old Citizens who 
fell were designed by Mr. Arthur Davis 
in consultation with Sir Banister 
Fletcher, designer of the 1914-18 tablets. 


SEPARATED BY WIDE GREEN BELT SPACES: AN AERIAL VIEW 


SHOWING THE EXTENT OF BOMB DAMAGE TO THE TOWN A MODEL OF THE NEW PLYMOUTH, TO BE CROSSED BY 
OF PLYMOUTH’S NEW HOUSING ESTATES. 


CENTRE : AN AERIAL VIEW OF PLYMOUTH. ARMADA WAY, INDICATED BY MR. J. PATON WATSON. 
assistance of Mr. J. Paton Watson, city engineer and surveyor, and is now being carried out. A 
¢ traffic artery, Armada Way, will cross the new city, and the whole town is being girdled with 


Plymouth, historic Devon seaport, associated with Hawkins, Drake, and the defeat of the Armada, 
-planned housing estates designed in units, and separated by wide green belts. 


suffered heavy bomb damage in the war. It is estimated that 72,102 houses were destroyed or la 
damaged. A Plan for Plymouth was devised as early as 1943 by Sir Patrick Abercrombie, with the wall 


The John Biscoe (900 tons 
gross), supply vessel 

owned by the Falkland 

Islands Dependencies’ 

Survey, which is engaged 

on scientific research in 

the Antarctic, sailed from 

Southampton on Octo- 

ber 11. Her chief mission 

is to relieve the eleven 

scientists who have been 

marooned on Stonington 

Island base, off Grahams 

Land, 100 miles within 

the Antarctic Circle, since 

early in 1948. Last April 

the John Biscoe’s attempt 

to relieve them had to 

be abandoned on account ail 

of A r of being . ; ; ' <a zr" . 
trap in the ice, is ’ 

season she will endeavour | : r 
to carry out her mission ; anu 
between February 11 and : 
16. She now has a steel 

shoe on her bows, and 

in the crates carried 

on the foredeck (clearly 

seen in our photograph) 

are two aircraft, an 

Auster and a Norseman, 

which will be used to 

bring out the men if the 

John Biscoe cannot t 

through the ice. S 

Miles Clifford, Governor 

of the Falkland Islands, 

will join her at Port 

Stanley and take part 

in the relief. He came 

aboard before she sailed 


— 


Colonial Secretary, to 
wish the captain, Com- 
mander H. Kirkwood, and 
the ship’s complement 
good fortune. In our 
photograph the troopship 
Dilwara lies to the right 
of the /ohn Biscoe, with 
the Alcantara beyond 


SAILING FROM SOUTHAMPTON ON OCTOBER II: THE JOHN BISCOR, SUPPLY SHIP OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS DEPENDENCIES’ SURVEY, WHOSE MAIN MISSION IS TO RELIEVE 
ELEVEN SCIENTISTS MAROONED WITHIN THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE. 
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AN EGYPTIAN OUTPOST WITH A UNIQUE SNAKE CULT: 
THE BRIEF HISTORY OF 3000-YEAR-OLD AMARA WEST. 


By P. L. SHINNIE, F.S.A., Commissioner for Archaeology, Sudan Government. 


URING the past winter, excavations were con- 
tinued at the ancient Egyptian town of Amaia, 
in the Sudan (the work of the previous season was 
reported in The Illustrated London News of April 17, 1948, 
in an article by Mr. H. W. Fairman), and were 
carried out as a joint undertaking of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, and the Sudan 
Government Antiquities Service. 


Previous work had _ established 
that Amara was founded in the 
reign of Seti I., about 1306 B.c., 


largely rebuilt under Rameses II. 
and again under Rameses III., and 
had been an important adminis- 
trative and commercial centre and 
the residence of the ‘ Deputy of 


Kush,”" the Egyptian Governor of 
the region. 
Work within the town was con- 


centrated on completing the ex- 
cavation of the Governor's Palace 
(whose discovery was reported in 
the earlier article) and clearing the 
area in front of the main gate 
of the town. Here the drainage 
system of the gate area was 
discovered. (Figs. 9 and 14.) 

The area excavated in_ the 
palace had been so badly damaged 
by illegal digging for marok (fertil- 
iser) that it was impossible to make 
out a detailed plan of the ~oms, 
but the east outer wall was und, 
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FIG, 2. THE (RELATIVELY) WIDE STREET WHICH 

FLANKED THE EAST WALL OF THE AMARA PALACE 

(RIGHT) AND PROBABLY RAN THE WHOLE LENGTH 
OF THE TOWN. 


thus completing the ground plan of the 
building. (Figs. 1 and 2). It was found 
to flank a fine, wide street which must 
have been one of the main streets of 
Amara and probably ran the whole 
length of the town from north to south. 
At the north side of the palace, 
and outside it, the buildings had been 
much less damaged, and here were found 
a series of small houses which may have 
been inhabited by artisans attached to 
the household of the Governor. Two small 
houses of a simple type were found, 
each consisting of three communicating 
rooms; thé rearmost, a very small room, 
was presumably for sleeping in, the next 
one a living-room, and the third, which 
had a doorway leading out on toa narrow 
street, must, from evidence of a hearth 
and marks of burning in one corner, have pyc. 4. 
been used as the kitchen. CULT OF 
These houses, in keeping with the 
general history of the development of 


PART OF THE EVIDENCE 
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the town, show 
several 
rebuilding, the 
earlier rooms being 
filled with rubble, and 
later ones being built 
ontop. One particu- 
larly good example 
shows a wall built over the fallen roof-vaulting of 
an earlier room. (Figs. 11 and 13.) 


periods of 


Very few objects were found in the buildings of 
the town, and one has the impression that it was de- 
liberately deserted by its inhabitants, who must have 
packed up their belongings and returned to Egypt. 


FIG. I. THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN TOWN OF AMARA, IN THE SUDAN, AFTER THE 
EXCAVATIONS WERE RECENTLY COMPLETED. THE NORTH- 
EAST CORNER IS SHOWN, THE EAST WALL FRONTING A 
WIDE STREET, ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF THE TOWN. 


There is no sign of the town having been captured 
or sacked, and it seems likely that the evacuation of 
the Egyptian garrison and civil population was a 
peaceful one, dictated perhaps by political events at 
home in late Ramesside times, which made it impossible 
to maintain a large force in the Sudan. It is also 
possible that worsening climatic conditions made the 
continued occupation of Amara uncomfortable. Among 
the most unpleasant features of the district nowa- 
days are the fierce north winds which blow in the 
winter and cause sandstorms of several days’ duration. 
The flying grains of sand are like little knives which 
cut the face and eat away any building, including 
those of the soft local sandstone. The later blocking 
of many of the doorways which faced north suggests 
that the ancient inhabitants of Amara had the same 
problem to contend with and that it was a factor 
contributing to the evacuation of the town. 

All the present occupation is on the other bank, 
thus interposing as a partial barrier to the sand the 
river and the palm-trees which grow beside it. But 
the ancient Amara stands exposed to all the winds 
and, if the drying-up of the arm of the river which 
originally ran to the north, thus making it an island, 
coincided in time with the evacuation of the town, the 
joint effect of the loss of the strategic value of an 
island position as well as the increased exposure to 


EGYPTIAN OR PERHAPS NUBIAN USAGE: THE 


APPEAR OVERLEAF. (FIGS. 


UNCOVERED OF A HITHERTO-UNKNOWN 
SKELETONS OF 
SNAKES FOUND IN A PIT IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN AREA OF AMARA. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THIS REMARKABLE CULT 


5. 
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sand blast may well have persuaded the inhabitants 
to move away. 

Outside the town, the expedition turned its atten- 
tion to a large mound lying against the main town 
wall on the east. As a preliminary to the excavation 
of the mound itself, a stretch of the town wall was 
cleared, which was found to be still in a good state 
of preservation, and stood some 12 ft. high. 

Outside the wall, a number of extremely interesting 
discoveries were made. The area between the wall 
and the old arm of the river, now a dried-up wadi, was 
covered with buildings and small rectangular cultiva- 
tion plots—perhaps the vegetable garden of Amara. 
These small plots were carefully arranged in groups, 
with paths between them, and so 
spaced that they could easily be 
watered without the necessity of step- 
ping from the paths. (Figs. 5 and 8.) 

Amidst the garden stood a small 
brick-built shrine, and it was this 
shrine which supplied the most re- 
markable of the season’s discoveries. 
It consisted of a small, one-roomed 
building, with an entrance at the 
south end, though at some later time 
an extra doorway had been made and 
the building used as a dwelling. Below 
it lay traces of the walls of an earlier 
and more elaborate building, which 
may well have been a house. Placed 
round this little shrine, sometimes in 
gaps in the walls of the lower building, 
were a number of pots, in most cases 
carefully closed with mud stoppers, 
and containing the skeletons of snakes. 
(Figs. 4, 6 and 7.) Snake skeletons 
were also found in a small pit; and 
in one pot, much larger than the others, 
the skeleton of a dog around which 
a snake had wound itself was found. 

It is clear from these discoveries 


FIG. 3. A JOOO-YEAR-OLD FOOTPRINT, PRESERVED 

IN THE MUD FLOOR OF ONE OF THE AMARA PALACE 

ROOMS, AND NOW BROUGHT TO LIGHT ONCE MORE. 

THE COIN IS INCLUDED IN THE PHOTOGRAPH TO 
GIVE A ROUGH SCALE. 


that the little shrine in the garden must 
have been the centre of a snake cult and, if 
the provisional identification of these snakes 
as pythons is correct, we have evidence of 
a hitherto unknown religious cult of the 
Egyptians. Perhaps it was a local Nubian cult 
adopted by the Egyptian inhabitants of the 
town. Another building, also probably a 
temple, was found in this area. It con- 
sisted, like the town itself, of four different 
periods of building. As its excavation is 
not yet completed, little can be said about 
it at this stage. 

The evidence of all these _ religious 
and domestic buildings outside the wall 
of the town suggests that the Egyptian 
occupation must have been a peaceful 
one, and that at least in the XIXth 
and XXth Dynasties there was no fear of 


SNAKE 
turee attacks by the local inhabitants, though 
orner the massive nature of the town wall might 
6, 7). ive the opposite impression. 
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AMARA WEST, CAPITAL OF KUSH, 
AND ITS STRANGE SNAKE CULT. 


_ 
CULT OF AMARA IN THE FOREGROUND, THE 
POTS CONTAINING SKELETONS 
SEED-BEDS, 


THE CENTRE OF THE SNAKE 
IN THE GARDEN, IN WHICH 


TTLE ONE-ROOMED SHRINE 
BACKGROUND, THE ANCIENT 


SNAKES WERE MISCOVERED IN THE 


ta 

FROM THE REIGN OF SETI I. 
WAS REVEALED WHEN PAVING 
SEE ALSO FIG. 14 FOR 


MAIN GATEWAY oF AMARA, DATING 

21-tyoo 8c.) The DRAIN IN THE FOREGROUND 

THE COURTYARD IN FRONT OF THE GATE. 
DETAIL OF THE DRAIN 


9 THe 
Was LIFTED FROM 


we published a number of photographs of 
Amara West, in the Sudan, together with an article by Mr. H. W. Fairman 
fescribing the excavation conducted by the Egypt Exploration Society there This 
unique town had a brief but interesting life some 3000 years ago, being founded in 
1306 B.C. and abruptly and deliberately abandoned 
) B.C. Moreover, during this life of about 226 years, the town, an 

the seat of the “ Deputy of Kush," was built no fewer than 


important one and 
four times. At the time of its foundation Amara stood on an island in the Nile 
(Continued oppostt< 


|" ur issue of April 17 last year, 


the reign of Seti 1. about 
about 10 


FIG 


10 


FOUND IN 


Fic. 12. 


rT 


HAD 


THE 


A O-IN 


some 
THE 


INTE 


or T 
LAST 


RIOR OF A LARGE 


RULE GIVES THE 


IDENTIFIED 


HE BRICKS MADE, 
EXCAVATIONS, LAID 


THE TOWN WELL AT AMARA 


BEEN 


USED 


AS A RUBBISH PIT 


AMARA SEEMS 


POT 
SCALE THE SNAKES IN THIS 


AS PYTHONS. SEE ALSO FIGS. 5 AND 7. 


Bt 


OUT TO DRY ON THE OLD 


T NEVER USED, FOR THE 


LEFT 3000 YEARS AGO 


To 


IN LATER TIMES AND 


SHOWING THE INTERTWINED 


SKELETONS OF A SNAKE AN 
AND FIG. 4 ARE TENTATIVELY 


BUILDING OF AMARA, THESE WFRI 


RIVER BANK JUST AS THEY HAD BE 


WHEN CLEARED IT WAS FOUND TO BE SOME 30 FT. DEEP, BUT 


HAVE BEEN ABANDONED 


WAS FULL 


OF PIECES OF BROKEN POTTERY. 
DELIBERATELY. 
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AN EGYPTIAN OUTPOST IN THE SUDAN- 
ABANDONED 3000 YEARS AGO. 
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SOME OF THE POTS CONTAINING SNAKE SKELETONS AS THEY WERE FOUND JN SITU IN THE 
OF THE GARDEN SHRINE AT AMARA WEST. THE LARGE POT IN THE CENTRE IS THAT WHOSI 
CONTENTS ARE ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 6. ric. 8. WHEN THE LOWER LEVELS OF THE GARDEN SHRINE, SHOWN IN FIG 5, 
WERE EXCAVATED, THE FOUNDATIONS OF AN EARLIER BUILDING, PROBABLY A LARGE 
HOUSE, WERE REVEALED BELOW IT AND APPEAR HERE TO THE RIGHT 
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1G. If. FOUR SEPARATE AMARAS WERE BUILT IN THE 220 YEARS OF THE TOWN'S EXISTENCE, ONE 
A,ER BEING BUILT ON TOP OF ANOTHER, AND HERE THE FOUNDATIONS OF A HOUSE ARE SHOWN 
CROSSED BY THE NARROW STREET OF A LATER LEVEL. 


FIG. 4. A MAIN DRAIN OF ANCIENT AMARA A DETAIL OF THAT SHOWN IN 

FIG 9. THE POTTERY SECTIONS OF THE DRAIN WERE CEMENTED TOGETHER ANL 

STONE SLABS, SET EDGEWISE (LEFT FOREGROUND), WERE USED TO PREVENT THE 
DRAIN BEING CRUSHED. 


Continued.) between the Second and Third Cataracts, and consequently was in an excellent 
strategic position for the control of Nile traffic. It also stood at the nearest point on 
the Nile to the Selima Oasis. Furthermore, during the first season's excavations, a pot 
containing rich gold-bearing quartz was discovered, and it is believed, in consequence, 
that Amara owed much of its importance to its being the centre from which were 
worked in the nearby desert gold-mines which still await rediscovery. On page 633 
Mr. P. L. Shinnie describes the last season's excavations and the discovery of 
evidence which points to the practice in the town of a hitherto-unknown snake cult 


1G. 13. EVIDENCE OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE VARIOUS LEVELS OF AMARA WERE BUILT ON TOP OF 
ACH OTHER. HERE THE LATER WALLS CAN BE SEEN OVERLYING THE FALLEN ROOF-VAULTING OF AN 
EARLIER LAYER. COMPARE FIGS. 8 AND IT 





ROVIDED you have acquired the requisite skill, 
there are endless tricks you can play with wood : 
you can bend it, carve it, paint it ; you can stick bits 
of metal on to it ; you can, as it were, paint a picture 
on it by using, not a brush, 
but other pieces of wood — 
little thin strips which you 
lay in on vour main panel. 
The result is known as in- 
lay or marqueterie. Inlay 
and suitable metal orna- 
ments are the means 
adopted by the two cabinet- 
makers, one English, the 
other French, who pro- 
duced Figs. 1 and 2 here. 
In England one finds simple 
inlay—usually pieces of 
boxwood let into an oak 
carcass—in the sixteenth 
century. This form of 
decoration is usually a 
straightforward geomet- 
rical pattern. A more 
elaborate sort is that seen 
on the rare chests known as 
Nonsuch chests, because 
they are supposed to 
represent Henry VIII.'s 
Palace of Nonsuch, in 
Surrey, a building of such 
legendary fairy-tale luxury 
that it captured the 
imagination of the people. 
There are several examples 
reasonably easy of access 
the last one I saw was this autumn, in that delightful 
old house, Christchurch Mansion, Ipswich, amid many 
other pieces of early oak furniture. 

Far more elaborately inlaid chests, cabinets, 
chairs and clock-cases belong to the age of walnut, 
dating roughly from the restoration of Charles II. 
in 1660 until the end of the century. Most people 
will have noticed from time to time long-case clocks 
in walnut, by Tompion and less famous makers of 
this period, whose fronts are 
arranged either in a series 
of panels containing a design 
of tulips or in a complicated 
pattern of arabesques which 
occasionally covers the 
whole surface--and very 
delightful pieces they are, 
and you wish you owned 
one until your eyes are 
attracted by a perfectly 
plain walnut clock - case 
whose beauty depends solely 
upon the fine grain of the 
wood, and then you begin to 
waver, wondering whether, 
after all, so noble a piece of 
timber should not be left 
alone and allowed to supply 
its own peculiar distinction 
without further help from 
man. That apparently was | 
the view of the next genera- 
tion—there is little carving 
and less inlay for thirty 
years and more. Then once 
again inlay began to find 
favour in England, and 
this time largely owing to 
the influence of the _ re- 
markable group of cabinet- 
makers (several of them of 
German ongin : for example, 
Roesener and Roentgen) who 
produced such astonishing 
pieces during the last years of the French Monarchy 
I don't think anyone has yet investigated in any 
detail just how great this influence was. French 
authorities point out that it was by no means a one-way 
trafix A great deal of French furniture was imported 
into England during these vears, but trade went the 
other way too, and with trade, the influence of de- 
signers like Chippendale and Sheraton. Indeed, one 
can describe many late caighteenth-<century pieces 
from either side of the Channel as being designed m 
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HEPPLEWHITE 
LANGUAGE OF LOUTS xv.” 
“ This chair is of a type in favour on both sides of 
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AN ENGLISH ADAPTATION OF THE FRENCH TASTE : 
OF ¢. 1775 IN THE STYLE OF THE ADAM BROTHERS. 
This serpentine marqueterie commode with ormolu ornaments is an adaptation of 
about 1775 of a French side-table of a few years earlier. 

Photograph by Courtesy of M. Harris and Sons. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Sotheby and Co. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
INLAY AND OTHER THINGS. 


By FRANK 


an Anglo-French idiom. Here, in Fig. 3, which came 
up at Sotheby’s in February this year, is a convincing 
example. The language is that of Louis XVI., the 
translation into mahogany is by the ingenious Mr. 
Hepplewhite. Most French chairs of this sort will 
be gilded, and as often as not, part of the arms will 
be stuffed, but there's no mistaking the type, oval 
back, serpentine seat rail, patere and all. But this 
is digressing: back to the two inlaid pieces. The 
first is En- 
glish, in the 
style of 
the Adam 
Brothers—an 
adaptation 
of, I pre- 
sume, 1775 


— 


A COMMODE 


or so, of a French side-table of a few 
years earlier. The shape, with its 
arrangement of subtle curves, is 
normal, and can be found in very 
sober guise in mahogany, and gaily 
enough (inlay or paint) in satin- 
wood. The second is French, and 
proud of it, made somewhere about 
the year 1780, by which time the 
* flowing curves of 

’ the middle of the 
century were out 

of favour, while the inlay is a mix- 
ture of natural flower forms and 
classical pedestals. Not for nothing 


1% AN ANGLO-FRENCH 
CHAIR 


in “ THE 


FIG. 4. 
Pieces” 


had the polite 
world enthused 
over the ex- 
cavations§ at 
Pompeii in the 
middie of the century. To some the design will 
seem a trifle too elaborate-—no one will deny its 
technical accomplishment, nor the fine proportions of 
sO typical a piece of extravagance 

Furniture of ceremony —I suppose that is a phrase 


to the feet and carved with a fret design, the 


A FRENCH MARQUETERIE SECRETAIRE 
. 1780: TECHNICALLY ACCOMPLISHED AND 
WITH FINE PROPORTIONS, 


Frank Davis writes of this piece that 

design will seem a trifle too elaborate—none will deny 

its technical accomplishment nor the fine proportions 
of so typical a piece of extravagance.” 


Photograph by Courtesy of Frank Partridge and Sons. 


“A WORTHY REPRESENTATIVE OF A LARGE CLASS OF SIMILAR 
A CHIPPENDALE SERPENTINE CHEST OF DRAWERS IN MAHOGANY. 
Frank Davis draws attention to “ the two projecting 
the wood, the pattern of the grain,” which “ aad up 
domesticity,” not so plain as it looks at first. 
Photograph by Courty of M. Harris and Sons. 


DAVIS. 


that can properly be used of these luxurious pieces— 
is always liable to become merely formal and pon- 
derous. It is the great and abiding virtue of cabinet- 
makers on both sides of the Channel during these 
last fifty years of the eighteenth century that they 
so rarely identified weight with dignity. Where I 
think both fell from grace occasionally was in allowing 
their extraordinary skill in handling various kinds of 
woods to tempt them to put too much design on a 
given surface. A single spray of flowers inlaid on a 
rosewood panel (I am thinking of a delicious secrétaire 
in the Louvre by R. Lacroix), is an ideal which few 
could achieve. Our own Robert Adam, with his 
architectural training and interests and his immense 
knowledge of antiquity, can appear rather dry and 
formal by comparison. Yet even so a less learned 
gaiety will creep in. If you look closely at this 
commode you will see on 
each side of the two doors 
little sprays of flowers, and 
many more on the top. 

As a contrast to all this, 
consider the plain mahog- 
any of the chest of drawers 
in Fig. 4—yet, when you 
look closer, not quite so 
plain as it might appear. 
There are other ways of 
being subtle than by 
painting—or inlaying—a 
picture. This chest is a 
worthy representative of a 
large class of similar pieces 
and is far removed from 
the rectangular box-shape 
—the two projecting 
square-cut corners going 
down to the feet and 
carved with a fret design, 
the serpentine front, the 
fine quality of the wood, 
the pattern of the grain— 
all these add up into a 
whole of good, sober 
domesticity. In __ this 
country, we are not 
familiar with the names 
of the great French 
cabinet- makers. Thanks 
to the rules of their 
guild, they are far better 
documented than our own 
people and, thanks to the 
fantastic extravagance of a bankrupt monarchy, they 
had incomparable opportunities which they seized 
with both hands. Paris, then as now, had an over- 
whelming attraction for 
foreign artists, and about 
the middle of the century a 
little colony of Germans, 
mostly specialists in this 
painstaking craft of mar- 
queterie, settled there. Four 
of them became members 
of the guild between 1778 
and 1786 and, under the 
patronage of Marie-Antoin- 
ette, herself an Austrian, 
built for themselves great 
reputations. In addition 
to these four, there was 
Riesener, the greatest of 
them all. The French say 
of him that he absorbed 
more of the French spirit 
than any Frenchman. His 
career would make a fine 
subject for a novel. As a 
young man he was employed 
by Oceben, the famous 
cabinet-maker to Mme. de 
Pompadour, and in due 
course took over Oceben’s 
business and Oeben’s widow. 
His judgment was at fault 
when the old world crashed 
about him: he could not 
believe in the Revolution. 
When the Convention put 
up for sale the Royal 
furniture, he bought back his own pieces at high 
prices, and was compelled to sell them for next to 
nothing under the Directory, for no one, by that 
time, could bear the sight of furniture in a style 
so outmoded, 
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NOW SUCCESSFULLY CLEANED AND RESTORED : DETAIL OF THE FRESCO OF THE “ RESURRECTION,” BY SEBASTIANO RICCI, IN THE CUPOLA ABOVE THE ALTAR OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL CHAPE| 


a 


Mas Y Londoners 
’ i are no doubt 
f unaware that the 
Chapel of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, 
ontains a fresco by 
Sebastiano Ricci, the 
Venetian painter 
(1662-1734), who 
spent ten years in 
this country His 
work included the 
decoration of the 
Chapel of Bulstrode 
for the Duke of Port- 
land (where in the 
painting of the Last 
Supper over the altar 
he introduced a self 
portrait in contem 
porary dress) and the 
hall of Burlington 
House; and he is 
said to have quitted 
this country in dis 
gust when Sir James 
Thornhill was com- 
missioned to paint 
the cupola of St 
Paul's. The Chelsea 
Hospital fresco, exe- 
cuted between 1709 
and 1716, was before 
the war in a dirty 
condition. The 
damage done to the 
Hospital by enemy 
action in 1940 
and 1944 rendered 
repairs to the fresco 
: essential. These have 
= been admirably 
- aggre carried o 
= a 
artist employed 
the Ministry 
RICCI FRESCO AND THE GRINLING GIBBON Works DETAIL OF THE SEBASTIANO RICCI FRESCO: THE RISEN CHRIST SURROUNDED BY ANGELS 
ROYAL THE WORK WAS CARRIED OUT BETWEEN 1709 AND 1716 AND HAS NOW BEEN ADMIRABLY 
CLEANED AND RESTORED BY MR. J. F. JACK, 


SHOWING THE SEBASTIANO 
ALTAR AND BALUSTRADE THE CHOIR OF THE CHAPEL OF THE 
HOSPITAL, CHELSEA 


A LONDON FRESCO SUCCESSFULLY CLEANED : THE CHELSEA HOSPITAL CHAPEL ‘“ RESURRECTION’’; BY SEBASTIANO RICCI. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HE shortest way to describe “ The Philistines,” by Pamela Hansford Johnson (Michael 
Joseph ; ros. 6d.), would be as a story in which nothing happens. 
For life is an experience which doesn’t get anywhere, it just 
But as it constantly excites the hope, and now and then has the appearance 
the interest need not flag, either at first-hand, or in fictitious 


those are the true stories. 
goes on. 
of getting somewhere, 
narrative. Nor does it flag here. 


Gwen Hesketh is a vigorous, intelligent, well-educated young woman, with no decided 


talent. She asks a great deal of life; she has a passion 
for art and literature, and as a young girl she dreamed 
of fame. But she has very soon discovered that it can’t 
be. Her attempts at writing are a failure. Her job is 
futile. Her only refuge from the drab is romantic love. 
So she indulges wildly, foolishly, and all alone—it has 
never come to anything. 

She is on the rebound from an affair of this type 
(unsuspected by its object) when Clifford Burgand crosses 
her path. And he is not the thing at all. He is, at one 
glance and unmistakably, a “local Prince Charming,” 
thoroughly aware of it and very pleased with himself. 
And Gwen resents the challenge, and would be glad to 
snub him ; but she dances with him instead. From that 
moment—in defiance of his social background, her 
mother’s outcry and certain sinkings of her own heart— 
she is resolved to have him, and to think him the very 
mate for her. It is her first experience of physical passion, 
and she has nothing else to choose. 

They live in suburban Branley, with his mother and 
sister. And having failed to get what she likes, young 
Mrs. Burgand makes an earnest and sustained effort to 
like what she has got. It is, in fact, not too bad. The 
female Burgands are uncongenial, but not unbearable. 
Branley may have no ideas, but it has a fair amount of 
good will; and Clifford as a husband is super-excellent. 
His mind is narrow, of course, and {as Jane Austen would 
have said) unimproved; but Gwen has taught herself 
that that doesn't count. 

And then he goes off to the war. Gwen takes a part- 
time job in a hospital, and there she meets a Dr. Paul 
Smith. At that point, things begin not to happen. 
For years her whole existence is the graph of a new 
romance—and nothing will come of it. He likes her 
just enough to fend off despair. And so the curve goes 
up and down : elation, misery, a self-denying ordinance, 
a fresh relapse into the day dream. ... No one suspects 
her ; poor Clifford, at the worst, thinks she can't be well. 
Only their child is conscious of desertion, bitter and 
unforgiving. Meanwhile, Gwen has learnt a great deal 
about herself ; but when at last an accident sets her free, 
her essential nature and demands on life are unaltered. 

Really, the theme is all in Gwen's mind. But its 
uniformity is well relieved by the social setting, the 
topicalities of Branley. The characters are all alive, 
though not always very clear—just as we may feel the 
personality of an acquaintance, though we don’t know 
what makes him tick. And there is a delightful, almost 
casual humour, spurting up direct from reality. 

“Vittoria Cottage,’’ by D. E. Stevenson (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.), is the kind of story things happen in—because 
we want them to happen. Call it escapist if you like. 
I call it simply a nice book about pleasant people, and 
I wish there were more. 

Mrs. Dering of the cottage is a widow, not young, but 
charming, and well deserving of a lovely present from 
life. So far, it has been rather stingy with her. She 
married out of sheer docility, and Arnold was a poor 
stick—peevish, congenitally wronged, always wanting 
sympathy, and always dwelling on the black side. How- 
ever, Caroline made the best of him, for that is her way. 
Now she makes the best of Ashbridge, and the garden, 
and the three children—though her beloved James is 
in Malaya, and Leda is Arnold over again. But for all 
her cheerfulness of disposition, she has not loved, or 
enjoyed much life of her own. Some handsome present 
is her due—and in the very first scene, when she is out 
blackberrying and is accosted by a tall, well-dressed 
stranger, we know what it is going to be. 

Indeed, the trend is so clear, and Mr. Shepperton's 
approval so instantaneous, that it becomes a question 
how the tale can last out. But it is made to do so, quite 
nicely. Leda gets engaged in the teeth of everyone, and 
comes to grief, and in her father’s style makes the worst 
of it. Young James returns out of the blue. Above 
all, Caroline’s actress sister comes to stay with her. 
She is young and lively, and an exile from the big world ; 
it seems only natural that Robert should like her best. 
So we have just a little heartache, and delay in the 
happy ending. 

Perhaps it sounds rather milk-and-water—and perhaps 
it is. But it is very agreeable, with a seasoning of village 
life and just the right dash of fun. 

“ Once On Esplanade,"’ by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
(Hollis and Carter; 6s.), is fiction chiefly in default of 
another name. To be more precise, it is a study of 
manners, very slightly gilded with story, and intended 
rather for the young—at least for girls—than for the 
general reader. Its real-life heroine, Mrs. Fernand 
Claiborne, was a little girl in 1880, in New Orleans. She 
was the daughter of an old Creole family—very romantic, 
very noble, with a Latin strictness in its notions of 
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CHESS NOTES 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


A FAMOUS OPENING TRAP. 
HOUGH chess is really the most logical of games, 
illogicality and injustice often seem to be lurking 
just round the corner. The diagrammed position arises 
in the Ruy Lopez opening from the moves 1. P-K4, P-K4 ; 
2. Kt-KB3, Kt-QB; ; 3. B-Kts, Kt-B3 ; 4. Castles, B—K2 ; 
5. Kt-B3, P-Q3 ; 6. P-Q4, B-Qz; 7. R-K1. 


Nobody could take the least exception to Black's play. 
He has established a good centre and methodically brought 
his pieces into play. Of all the moves available to him 


now, unquestionably the most natural is castling—yet 
this, as Tarrasch discovered in 1891, is a fatal mistake. 


7. Castles ? 
8. Bx Kt BxB 
If 8. ... Px B, White wins a pawn in the simplest way, 
by 9. Px P, Px P; 10. Ktx P. 
9.PxP PxP 
10.QxQ 


The anomalies continue. This move could be soundly 
condemned on general grounds, as it brings another black 
piece into good play. Black's development is now almost 
completed, whereas White has still to bring out his queen's 
bishop and queen’s rook, Yet White is already certain of 
winning at least the exchange ! 

10. QRxQ 

If ro. ... KRxQ, then 11. Ktx P, Bx P; 12. KtxB, 
Kt x Kt; 13. Kt-Q3 (not 13. R x Kt ?, R-Q 8ch and mate next 
move), P~-KB4; 14. P-KB3, B-B4gch; 15. K-B1, winning 
a piece, as 15. R-KBr can be answered by 16. K-K2. 

11, KtxP BxP 
12, KtxB Kt x Kt 
13. Kt-Q3 P-KB4 
14. P-KB3 B-B4ch 
15. KtxB 

15. K-Br is not the right move here, 15. ... B-Kt3 
being an adequate defence ; 16. P x Kt, P x Pch; 17. Kt-B4, 
P-KKty4 recovering the piece. 

15. Kt x Kt 

16, B-Kts R-Q4 

17. B-K7 R-K1 or B2 
18. P-QB4 and wins. 

Tarrasch discovered this beautiful variation in private 
analysis, but instead of keeping it secret until he found a 
victim, published it to the world in the Deutsche Schach- 
setvtung. He found his victim all the same, for a year 
later Marco, the editor of the rival Wiener Schachseitung 
fell headlong into the trap in a tournament game at Dresden 
which followed the above play, move by move, to the end. 

It is surprising that, in the diagrammed position, castling 
“gn be an outright blunder, whereas silly moves like 

-Q-B1, or 7. . . . R-Br, do little harm, whereas 
. - P x P, exchanging away Black’s most important 
central. pawn, is probably the best move of all. 


REAT claims were made for Jimmy Pryde during his lifetime. 
public were given an opportunity of recording their own assessment of his genius 

at the James Pryde Memorial Exhibition at the Tate Gallery. 
his death, Derek Hudson has written an appreciation of the Scot who was spoken of as 
“the greatest painter of our time, 
Allan Poe of painting.” 
21s.) is the first complete memoir to be published, and it does much to 


interest both art lovers and historians, as well as numismatists. 


Last month the 
Now, eight years after 


" “the greatest British painter of the twentieth 
“James Pryde: 1866-1941 "’ 


remove the air of mystery in which, during his lifetime, 
Pryde wrapped himself and his pictures. Mr. Hudson 
has managed to gather a good deal of material, some 
of an autobiographical nature. For example, we learn 
that when he and his brother-in-law, William Nicholson, 
decided to collaborate on posters, Jimmy thought it 
would be clumsy to have both their names on the sheet. 
“. . . while strolling through an old stable yard I came 
across a rather battered sack which had probably con- 
tained grain. The name, Beggarstaff, was painted on 
it, and I suggested that the Beggarstaff Brothers would 
be a more compact signature than our surnames.” There 
are, too, delightful letters from great contemporaries. 
One is from Max Beerbohm, dated February 18, 1906, 
and refers to Pryde’s portrait of Sir Henry Irving as 
Dubosc in “The Lyons Mail "’—the original of which 
is unhappily lost : ‘“‘ You have caught the exact expression 
that was on his face when, one night at the Garrick 
Club—more years ago than I care to count—the Old 
Man took me aside, and, laying his hand on my shoulder, 
said ‘ You are the only dramatic critic.’ ‘ Ah, Sir,’ I 
made bold to reply, ‘if all actors were like You, all 
dramatic critics would be like Me.’" Mr. Hudson 
shows us Pryde climbing to the heights, stimulated and 
helped by the patronage of Lady Cowdray, and then, 
having obtained recognition, being unable to exert 
himself to take the rewards offered him on all sides. 

Alan Houghton Brodrick, whose book on the lesser- 
known parts of French Indo-China was described in 
this column last week, has attempted in “ An Outline 
of Chinese Painting '’ (Avalon Press ; 12s. 6d.) to explain 
in some forty pages the chief trends of that art from 
the Ch'in Dynasty of the early third century A.D. to 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Within that comparatively minute space he succeeds 
in giving a clear outline of the supreme art of China, 
“the mirror of a peculiar and elaborate culture.” He 
admits he has done little more than sketch this outline, 
and offers by way of further guidance fifty plates in 
colour and monochrome which, he says, “are more 
eloquent than any comment.”” In this he is too modest : 
his knowledge of the subject has enabled him to present 
for Western appreciation the style and execution to be 
found in the various “ schools,” from the classical art 
of the T’ang Dynasty, the golden age of Chinese culture, 
to the decline of the last Dynasty of all, the Ch’ing, or, 
as it is more popularly known, the Manchu, in which 
Western influence made itself felt, with regrettable 
results. Mr. Brodrick says that by its inherent beauty, 
spiritual content and technical perfection, Sung painting 
must be considered the culmination of Chinese pictorial 
art and one of the most _moving in expression of 
human feeling. 

The life of Paul Gaugin cries out to be told. And 
told it has been, time and again, in novels, plays and 
biographies that read like novels. Two new additions 
to already popular art series tell once more of this broker 
turned painter who, leaving wife and children, went to 
the South Seas, got into trouble with the authorities, 
who accused him of encouraging rebellion, and died, 
alone, in his hut-studio. In the Faber Gallery “ Gaugin "’ 
(Faber ; 8s. 6d.), Herbert Read has little to say of the 
man but more of his work, and sums this up with the 
assertion that he would have been a greater artist had 
he belonged to a community ready to make use of his 
great gifts. In the Hyperion Miniatures ‘“ Gaugin "’ 
(Hyperion Press ; 3s. 6d.), André Leclerc goes into fuller 
detail to tell the story of his life, with little attempt 
to assess his art. Eight reproductions in colour and 
forty half-tones, however, provide an opportunity for 
appraisement of that work. 

Three other additions to this handy and attractive 
series are ‘“ Manet '’ and “ Toulouse-Lautrec,’’ by Henri 
Dumont, and “ Picasso,"’ by André Leclerc (Hyperion 
Press; 3s. 6d. each). Toulouse-Lautrec, like James 
Pryde, found the first rung of the ladder to fame in 
poster work. Indeed, Pryde admitted to an intense 
admiration for the French poster-artist. There were 
other less pleasing similarities between the two men. 
In his rational work, that is, prior to 1901, Picasso also 
was largely influenced by Lautrec. Manet, in his youth, 
spent hours at the Louvre copying Titian and Velasquez. 
In the Faber Gallery “Venetian Paintings,’’ with an 
Introduction and Notes by W. G. Constable (Faber ; 8s. 6d.), 
there is a fine reproduction of Titian’s “Diana and 
Actwon,” from the Earl of Ellesmere’s collection. The 
other artists represented are Giovanni Bellini, Lorenzo 
Lotto, Michele Giambono, Vittore Carpaccio, Giorgione, 
Paolo Veronese, Tintoretto and Francesco Guardi. 

The beauty and artistic merit of the work of Greek 
craftsmen is maniéest in ‘ Masterpieces of Greek Coinage,"’ 
by Charles Seltman (Faber; 21s.), a book which will 
The oldest-known coins 


etiquette. ‘This is an account of the little girl growing into a jeune fille, in that alien 
tradition—a forgotten code, surviving in the New World. A graceful period piece. 

“ Footbridge To Death,"’ by Kathleen Moore Knight (Hammond ; §s. 6d), is another 
tale of crime on Penberry Island, with Elisha Macomber as the Sherlock Holmes of Cape 
Cod. He has just been warned officially to keep an eye on a Madame Caron, who may have 
been an enemy agent in the recent war. And Martin Davenant has just come home to his wife 
Virginia. She married him in haste, and now she loves someone else ; while as for Martin, 
all he wanted was her money. And the same goes for all the Davenants—they hate and long 
to get rid of her. She has one nafrow escape, on the footbridge leading to his mother’s 
house but the corpse actually washed up near the fatal bridge is that of Madame Caron. 
The suspects are Virginia herself, and ber faithful John. It is all very brisk and 


creepy, and Elisha puts it all right. K. Joun. 


| 


to date were unearthed in 1904, on the site of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. They 
had been buried under the basis for the statue of the goddess as a foundation-deposit 
which the excavators dated 652 B.c.; and many of the coins, having already been much 
in circulation, seem to have been made a good forty years earlier, Here, then, are 
reproductions and enlargements of some of the best specimens of Greek coinage available, 
and the records of the men who fashioned them. 

Doubtless Mr. Seltman will disagree with Therle Hughes, author of “ Old English 
Furniture '' (Lutterworth Press ; a1s.), who says that no antiques are more satisfying than 
pieces of household furniture. But he will certainly agree that to acquire an antique is 
to recapture a fragment of a vanished world. Written for the collectot of moderate 
means, it ts copiously illustrated and describes the work of different periods and makers. 
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“I wear scaffolding next to the skin, 
Which is all a chap wants 
Who can fasten his pants 

With a GKN Black Cheese-head 


Said Sir Egbert de Bunk, with a grin, | 


THE 


If this is not typical of the jobs undertaken by G.K.N. it is at least 
typical of the importance of those jobs. Faced with a quite different problem, 
you might find it difficult to decide which fastening device is exactly right 
for your purpose. Don't let it worry you... 


IF IT’S A MATTER OF HOW TO FASTEN 
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NUT DIVISION: Atlas Works, Darlaston, South Staffs. LONDON OFFICE: 66 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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The distinctive Radiomobile aerial is to be seen 

everywhere now that more than 20 British car 

manufacturers exclusively fit and recommend — 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


AUTOMOBILE RADIO 
, product of 








OBILE & 


Britain's automobile radio specialists 


RADIOMOBILE Limireo, 
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There are now over 640 Radiomobile 
Accredited Deolers—each one fully 
d to di ‘ate, install and ser- 
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The grower whose crops are threatened by green fly 





need fear that menace no more. The new Phosphate 
Insecticides—HETP and TEPP—will destroy all species 
of Aphids, Red Spider, and many other insect pests. 
HETP and TEPP are safe on fruit and vegetables and 


remain efficient even at low temperatures. 


HETP & TEPP 


49. ™. ft 





Axsricut & Witson 


Chemicals 


PARK LANE LONDON 








vice “His Master's Voice” A 
Radio equipment. Write today for the 
nome and address of your nearest 
Radiomobile Accredited Dealer who will 
be pleased to give you full information. 





























LONDON, 








N.W. 
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Film Star DANA ANDREWS 
after flying to England, said: 


“"A most comfortable journey— 
| thoroughly enjoyed the crossing 
by AOA!" 


Now AOA STRATOCRUISERS, world’s largest airliners, fly 
London to New York, offering you all this: * Two-deck ease - 
lounge downstairs, sleeping accommodation and main cabins 
upstairs * * Special equipment and specially trained crew * * * 
Frequent flights with direct connections on the same airline system 
with 77 cities in usA, Canada and Mexico * * * * No charge 
for meals and drinks. No tips, no extras. See your local travel 
agent or American Overseas Airlines, 35 St. James’s Street 
London SW1 Telephone GROsvenor 3955. 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES - AMERICAN AIRLINES 


A O A foecialists —— in air travel to the U S A 


P 4988 





the wise motorist chooses 
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THE OIL FOR WISER DRIVERS 


OPFICIALLY RECOMMENDED BY LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS | 














Now is the time to 
book your accommoda- 
tion at the Palace— 
the famous hotel with 
the “country house 
atmosphere". For, in addition to the inclusive | 
terms, perfect service, and unequalled cuisine, the 
Hotel’s short course is the venue of the Pro- 
fessional Open Short Course Golf Championship | 
on October 12-13, whilst the Covered Courts 
Tennis Tournament takes place on the Hotel's | 
famous Covered Courts, November 7th to 12th. 
Truly the makings of holidays to look forward 
to, and to look back upon with pleasure. 
Telephone 2271. | 


course and 

Churston 18 

hole course) 
TENNIS SQUASH 
DANCING SWIM- 
MING CINEMA 


eg egg tt” ag gy pg 


Pride of 


Ownership 





His first cycle—a great landmark in 
a youngster's life. Make it a Phillips 
A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded from 
special reserve Whiskies. 


At your Wine Merchants. 


Your JEWELLERY 
is VULNERABLE! 


At any moment, day or night, it may 
be stolen, lost or damaged. The Norwich 


and it will be a never-to-be-forgotten 
moment. Phillips Bicycles are known 


the world over for their smooth- 


running action, sturdiness and smart 


appearance. 


BICYCLES 


}. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM. ®. 


Union “ All Risks” Policy fully indemni- 


fies you against loss from any of these 


| causes. It covers your 


Jewellery, Gold and Silver Plate, 
Furs and other valuables. 


Send the coupon or write now for full details to : 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


8/10, SURREY ST., NORWICH 


PREMIUM 
from 15/- a year 
for each £100 insured. 


Without igation you may send 


| details of “ All Risks” Policy to: 


: Sa. 


‘GLEN 


mMiSsT’ 


Honey-sweet . . . 
drink it neat. 


S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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this country. There is a wide choice. 


beer is best 
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. . can be a vexing one, but calm reflection CAMBRIDGE —the Centre of Scientific Research 


works wonders. For instance, where better for 
an Autumn Holiday than BRIGHTON, queen 
of the South Coast, and offering unique oppor- 
tunities for recuperation or amusement. And if 
BRIGHTON then it must be the Metropole. 










Record Entertainment at Radio 
Price with “ Hy Radiogram 
heart of the West End. The Restaurant, delightfully 
redecorated in a note recalling the Regency Style, 
provides an ideal rendezvous for dancing to Roland 

Peachey’s orchestra. Then there is the Grosvenor at 
Victoria, another first-class centre for shopping and 
theatre-going. 

Or MONTE CARLO where the Hotel Metropole offers 
the ease and comfort always associated with the Riviera. 
For unlimited currency in a land of plenty there is Ireland 
° where rationing and austerity can be forgotten. On the 
majestic Atlantic Coast there are the Great Southern Hotels at SLIGO 
and GALWAY. The immortalised beauty of KILLARNEY and 
KENMARE form the setting of two more, while at PARKNASILLA 
the mildest of climates makes golf and tennis doubly enjoyable. 
All are justly famous for the excellence and variety of the sport 
they offer. 
These, then, are the hotels in the Gordon Group; our contribution 
to better and brighter holidays for the late visitor. For full details 
and tariffs write to the resident managers or to The Gordon Hotels 


Limited, 11 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


+ PYE LIMITED - RADIO WORKS + CAMBRIDGE 


N.P.21B, 


THE GORDON HOTELS GrRouUP YR | 
Telegraphic address: Hotelisimo, Sowest, London GH) > | 


Telephones: Sloane 5222 UY 
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“I think I’d like 


a White Horse 





better than anything” 





HOW ARE YOU FEELING THESE DAYS? 


Do you realise the relationship between vitality and vitamins? 
Too little of one means too little of the other. 
STRONGER! The vitamin content of Crookes Halibut Oil 


capsules has now been increased, although the price remains un- 


changed. Capsules, 25 for 2/6, 100 for 8/6. 


> 


TAKE CROOKES 








MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 33/4, 


4-Bottles 17/5 


























as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
HALIBUT OIL 
=H 
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awaiting your inspec- CL, 

tion, are over 100 Ges 


Billiard Tables of all 
sizes and types. Im- 
mediate attention is 
given to your require- 
ments. We deliver to 
all parts of the country. (Distance is no 
object). We also specialise in re-rubbering, 
re-covering and repairs of all kinds 
with nearly 90 years’ experience behind 
us, Particulars on request. 


ew 


J.PEM SERN Abentpowkm, Low Rd.Hunslet. 


TEL. LEEDS 75617 LEEDS TEL.LEEDS 65455 


ALLEN 


KE RFOOT 





KERFOOTS grass, bracken, brambles, etc. By fitting ALLEN be a ce memoir But 
Ass ° . Attachments the machine can be used for Spraying, | Ce 


nlideplic. 
THROAT 
PASTILLES 


The experience of 
three generations 


Details from : 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS 
(OXFORD), LTD. 
(Dept. “D"’), 
COWLEY, OXFORD. 


From your Chemist 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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is self-propelled, and efficiently cuts rough growths, 


Hedge Trimming, Hoeing. 


Demonstrations can be arranged. 


Nothing can stale the infinite variety 
of Swan nibs; they are made to suit 4 
every hand and are the longest / 
living nibs in the world. 
A Swan will be your 
right hand for years. 


r 


ait 


THE WORLDS FINEST 
MOTOR SCYTHE 























| shop ” 


Lever-filling 25/8 to 36/8. Leverless 30/7 to 554 


including tax. 

Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
From all Stationers and Jewellers. 

Use Swan inks — best for all pens. 


” i MABIE, TODD & CO, LTD. 41 PARK ST,, LONDON, w.1 (Administration only) 
Service Depots & Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
London, E.C.a, and 5 


Seovet, Manchester 8 














Hatchards’ earliest customers 
no ubt iled the hours 
with two bottles of port and 
a pamphlet by Mr. Burke. 
Now it’s more likely to 


is still a sign 
of leisure well spent. 


| Hatch rds 


| sechesiine to 4 Majesties The King, The Queen, 
and to Queen Mary 
187, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Regent 3201-4) 
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Gordon's 


to H.M. King George VI Maximum Prices: Per bottle 32/4; Half-bottle 16/11. U.K. only. 














When you brush your hair after using Brylcreem, 
you notice that it is soft as well as glossy — in perfect 
position yet without trace of gumminess. There's nothing 


* 
like Brylcreem for giving that well-groomed look sought * 


after by all smart men. And Brylcreem does it the healthy “ atd Coronas 2/7 
way. Its pure emulsified oils tone up the scalp and help cy Petit Coronas 2/1 
promote luxuriant hair growth. There's no fear of Dry 

Hair and Dandruff when you .. . 


BRYLCREEM your hair Carefully matured, then packed in moisture-proof wrap- 
ping, every BURLINGTON cigar reaches you in perfect 
condition. The Havana leaf used is of the finest quality. 













County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. royds 42/21 
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THE FINEST 



































VALUE OF ALL 

















THE CONSOLES 











The quality—both of de- 























sign and tone—that stamps 











MODERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 
pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 
bination of four. 


* These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 
codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 
stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 
relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 
neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming. 
No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from all chemists. 


‘COGENE’ 


BRAFD TasLeve 
the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 


A “GENATOSAN” PRODUCT 





this new console as one of 
G.E.C.’s best speaks for 
itself. It’s built with the 
technical efficiency that 
means ‘ G.E.C.’ the world 
over. Hear it for yourself 
at your G.E.C. dealer’s. 


* All-wave five-valve superhet console * High and consistent sensitivity 
* Ten-inch loudspeaker for fine reproduction % Quality control for personal 


acoustic adjustment * Terminals for extension speaker and pick-up 


GE.C MODEL BCSOS4 ALL-WAVE CONSOLE 
ca s @ £30 13. 2 including Purchase Tax 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 

















Ode to a Bheimp | 


(OR DON'T WE MEAN OWED?) 





To millions of shrimps, in fact— 
is owed the nation-wide enjoyment 
of tea-time when accompanied by 
YOUNG’S POTTED SHRIMPS | 
With the tang of the sea... 
sent direct from our fisheries. 7/- and 
(extra large jars) 12/6d., post free. 


YOUNG'S 


| 
The Weather Coat that justly fulfils its claim of rare distinction. Made 
with care for the few ; from cloth that can nowhere be bettered. | 
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For special care 
of the Hair 


| The way it cares for the hair, 
gently, naturally, dressing it to 
| perfection, invigorating the 
|| roots—this and its delicate 
perfume of Otto of Roses have 
made Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
the choice of discerning men 
and women for more than 150 
ars... Only a very special 
| 
| 
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air preparation could win and 
hold such approval for genera- 
tions. 


— Since 1793 


‘ROWLAND’S 











— J A \ 
TREGOLT 





Potted Shrimps 


YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS, 
| Beauchamp Place, Brompton Road, 
London, $.W.3. Tel. : KENsington 3736. 


THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT 


WETHERDAIR LTD., BRADFORD & LONDON & NORTHERN IRELAND 


||  MACASSAR OIL 


* WET WETHER WETHERDAIR 
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i the choice of discerning men & women 
| | 




















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Caring for a family of 7,000 | 
needy children — feeding, | 
clothing, housing, educatin 
and training them for usefu 
careers — calls for a deep | § 
purse. Will you lend ms 


kindly hand ? 


10/- 


for a week. 
appreciated b 
Homes. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), 
“ Dr. Barnardo's Homes 


will buy one child's food 


Gifts of any amount will be warmly 
y Dr. Barnardo's 


payable 
”* should 


be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 


Stepney Couseway, London, E.!. 
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Photograph by courtesy of ‘ Illustrated’ 


PHOTOGRAPHY TACKLES SKFEED 


STILL FASTER 

Still photography of fast moving subjects is made 
easy to-day by inventions like the ‘ Kodatron '— 
an electronic Speediamp which gives a brilliant 
flash lasting only 1/5,000 of a second. 


Tus full-colour action photograph was taken on ‘ Ektachrome’, a 
Kodak colour film. It shows that fast movement can be checked —if the method of 
tackling it is right. 
Photography gets the measure of speed in two ways —by making split-second stills and 
ultra high-speed movies. From both you can check precisely movements too fast to be 
caught by the eye. A bullet can be arrested in flight. The flow of air round an aircraft’s 
wings can be mapped to help the designer. And high-speed photography is the ideal 
detective of mechanical defects and breakdowns, from the blurring of letters by a type- 
writer to the breaking of thread in a loom. 
The manufacture of the film and cameras for this important work, and the research that 
reveals new applications for their use, are among the jobs that Kodak does for industry 


nd science. 
and science 3,000 PICTURES 
A SECOND 


When a continuous 


record is wanted, the 
high-speed ciné camera 
goes into action. This 
‘Kodak’ instrument 


takes 3,000 pictures a 
second to capture 
every stage of a rapid 
movement. The in- 
formation ic yields is 
of immense value to 


KODAK HOUSE «+ KINGSWAY «+ LONDON «+ WC2 industry and science. 


KODAK LIMITED e 
‘Kodak’ is a Registered Trade Mark 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
t d, tured owt of otherwrm Lisp 
thor rm any unauthorised 
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Huntleu 
& Paliners 





